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PRIVATE LIBRARIES OF BANGOR 



Libraries are an index of a nation's, as 
well as an individual's wealth, taste and 
character. 

—Henry Stevens, G. M. B. 
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This little volume, containing a bundle 
of sketches in line with the objects to 
which they are devoted (the diffusion of 
knowledge and the preservation of books) 
is dedicated to members of the Kennebec 
Historical Society, the Haine Press 
Association and the Haine Historical 
Society, by their fellow associate, The 
Author. 
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INTRODUCTION. 




OLLECTIONS of 
books are among 
the richest treas- 
ures of earth, for 
they are the 
record of all past 
history of the 
world. Were it not 
that the libraries 
have been the re- 
positories of these 
records, and from age to age have pre- 
served what one generation has done for 
the good of a succeeding generation, 
man could not have achieved the great 
things which he has in the past, nor 
could art, science, history, biography, 
poetry and philosophy have enriched the 
world, as for ages they have been doing 
through the books which man has written 
and the libraries w r hich he has gathered 
and preserved. Books only are the im- 
mortal things in this world; they only 
preserve the records of civilization. The 
libraries that men have collected and 
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founded are the most noble monuments 
which one age can erect for the benefit 
of a coming age. 

There are many objects which men 
have in collecting books. Some men are 
students of a particular art or science, 
and must have the teachers which will 
instruct them in their own specialty. 
The best teachers are good books. The 
professional man must have his tool- 
books as the artisan must have the im- 
plements and tools which he uses daily 
in his calling. 

There are men who set out to compass 
a particular subject, the career of some 
one of the world's great characters, a 
certain age or period of history, or some 
one of the many vast and intricate divi- 
sions of science. To do so needs first 
the gathering of all the literature upon 
that subject which can be obtained. For 
this purpose, books, maps, pamphlets, 
records, documents, manuscripts — what- 
soever bears even remotely upon the sub- 
ject are first needed. Hence come the 
large special collections of books which 
have helped to make up, and now en- 
rich the great libraries of the world. 
For all literature and science soon be- 
come history, and the libraries in a few 
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years are chiefly valuable because they 
are historic. The text books of elec- 
tricity or theology become almost obso- 
lete in a short time, and they are put 
away on the shelves as a part of the 
history of the world, while the books 
which are vital take their places. Even 
they hold them for but a day, when in 
turn they become historic and give way 
to the books of immediate and present 
value. 

Books are collected for use and 
service; they are collected because they 
are rare, or scarce, or old; because they 
were printed by a certain famous 
printer, or bound by a certain famous 
binder; because they are first editions; 
because they contain some quaint 
typographic error; because they are in 
limited editions or tall copies — there is 
no accounting for the particular hobby 
or taste of the collector. Finally books 
are collected to be read and studied; they 
are gathered together in the libraries to 
aid in the conservation and diffusion of 
human knowledge; they are prized be- 
cause they teach men wisdom. Men love 
them above gold, and part with them last 
of alii earthly possessions. William 
Roscoe, who was born in 1753, was one 
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of the great students and book-collectors 
of England. He formed a valuable li- 
brary and art collection, was a some- 
what celebrated author, and honorably 
distinguished for his labors in the cause 
of philanthrophy, and the encourage- 
ment of younger literary aspirants. But 
later in life he embarked his fortune in 
a banking firm which failed, lost it all, 
and was obliged to dispose of his library 
by auction. That event occasioned his 
writing one of the most charming, and 
yet one of the saddest sonnets which the 
language contains: 

TO MY BOOKS ON PARTING WITH THEM 

As one who, destined from his friends to 

part, 
Regrets his loss, jet hopes again erewhile, 
To share their converse and enjoy their 

smile, 
And tempers as he may affliction's dart- 
Thus, loved associates! chiefs of elder Art! 
Teachers of wisdom! who could once be- 
guile 
My tedious hours, and lighten every toil, 
I now resign you; nor with fainting heart; 
For pass a few short years, or days, or 

hours, 
And happier seasons may their dawn un- 
fold, 
And all your sacred fellowship restore; 
When, freed from earth, unlimited its pow- 
ers, 
Mind shall with mind direct communion 

hold, 
And kindred spirits meet to part no more. 
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It is evidence of the nobility of his 
character and a praiseworthy act on the 
part of his many friends that on the 
dispersal of Mr. Roscoe's library, the vol- 
umes most useful to him, were secured 
by these friends and placed in the Liv- 
erpool Athenaeum where they still re- 
main; while the sum of £2.500 was in- 
vested for his benefit. 

Most of the great public libraries of 
the world owe their origin to the zea^l 
a:nd enthusiasm dispLayed bty some 
private collector, great scholar or book 
lover who gathered them, and by whom 
they were given, or from whom or whose 
heirs they were purchased for the begin- 
nings of some of the greatest libraries of 
ancient as well as modern times. Sir 
Thomas Bodley gathered the noble li- 
brary which now bears his name, and 
the University of Oxford still offers 
public thanks for Bodley's generosity 
upon his calendar day, though he w r as 
born so early as 1544. Antonio 
Magliabecchi collected one of the great 
libraries of Italy, and at his death in 
1714, he gave his entire collection of 
30,000 volumes to the city of Florence 
upon conuuion that the books should 
be ahvays free to the public. The library 
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which bears his name, now embraces 
more than ten times the number of 
books it did when Magliabecchi gave it 
to the city, although the entire collection 
is dedicated to its most learned and ec- 
centric founder. Beside these sores of 
other instances might be gleaned from 
literary history of collectors whose 
books have !Iaid the foundation of great 
libraries. Even if it were not so, the 
collecting of books, even for private use 
and enjoyment, is one of the most praise- 
worthy pursuits or recreations, and can 
only be commended in the strongest terms. 
Men of wealth have given princely 
sums for the erection of library buildings 
and the founding of great collections of 
books — but it is the taste, zeal, learning 
and culture of the plodding book-lover or 
collector, which has enriched these great 
libraries more than all the money that 
has been spent upon them by men not 
acquainted with books. 

In a recent letter to Bernard Quaritch, 
the learned London publisher, the Right 
Hon. William Ewart Gladstone said: 
"A book collector ought, as I conceive, 
to possess the following six qualifica- 
tions: Appetite, leisure, wealth, knowl- 
edge, discrimination and perseverance. " 
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He then says that of these 
he has only had two, the first and the 
last, and these are not the most im- 
portant. But as Mr. Gladstone con- 
fesses in this same letter to have in his 
time been a purchaser of books to the 
extent of about 35,000 volumes, it 
must be confessed that he has had an 
appetite for books and must have been 
persevering in the collection of them. 
For after all, the best libraries are not 
those which have been suddenly formed 
or purchased. It is true libraries may 
be so created, but they cannot prove so 
satisfactory as the library that is built 
up by degrees and is the growth and 
steady increase of years. "A little 
library, growing larger every year," 
said Henry Ward Beecher, "is an 
honorable part of a man's history." Mr. 
Gladstone says a book collector ought 
to possess wealth — and it is certainly to 
be desired, but how many are the good, 
the respectable, even the large libraries 
that have been gradually created by men 
of small means, but who had, also, the 
appetite, the knowledge and the per- 
severance. 

There are, of course, libraries and 
libraries. Professional men will have 
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libraries in their own lines, and the phy- 
sician, lawyer, clergyman or specialist 
who depends upon the foundation books 
of his profession and the yearly accum- 
ulations which represent the advance- 
ment of thought and development of 
such profession, in connection with the 
lessons of actual practice therein, will 
be that man who will soonest reach the 
high places in his profession. But such 
libraries are outside those of the real 
book-lover or collector, and for them 
while one can only have commendation 
or approval, they do not come within the 
range of our present study. 

We cannot regard it as egotistical that 
collectors like to show their possessions. 
It may be true that occasionally some 
may prefer to enjoy their libraries them- 
selves and dislike to let the public know 
of the extent or rarity of their collections; 
but we believe it is a more general char- 
acteristic of those who love books, wheth- 
er as books or as literature, that they 
like to share them to a certain degree 
with those of kindred tastes. Moreover, 
it is a measure of kindness on their part 
to let the public know what they possess 
in the way of rare, out-of-the-way or 
standard books. Sometimes it is a real 
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service to literature that they tell what 
editions of a celebrated work, what copy 
of an early Bible, what folio from an 
old press they have, or how complete 
their collection is upon a single line of 
study. We have known men to make 
long journeys to visit a celebrated library 
or to examine an excessively rare book. 
It is easy to see, therefore, what a real 
service to learning it is to let the de- 
positories of rare books be known. Men 
have studs of thoroughbred race horses, 
kennels of high blooded dogs, beautiful 
houses, treasures of art, elegant yachts — 
and they like to let the public know it. 
Why not then, when they possess rich 
libraries of rare books which are the 
treasuries of real wisdom, and which pre- 
serve the records of literature and the 
progress of "the art preservative of all 
arts" throughout the ages? 

Nowhere in Maine are there many very 
famous libraries, which take rank any- 
where near the great libraries of the 
wealthy collectors in the large cities of 
the country. Some years since the li- 
brary of Mr. Henry B. Humphrey, of 
Thomaston was one of the largest in the 
state. The late J. B. Stearns, of Cam- 
den, had a library of some 10,000 volumes 
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in his beautiful residence of "Norom- 
bega." The late John E. DeWitt, of 
Portland, was one of the famous book 
collectors of Maine, and left a celebrated 
library, while Gen. John Marshall Brown 
of that city, now has one of the best and 
largest libraries in the state. The his- 
torical library of John G. Elder, of Lew- 
iston, is known to students as one of the 
richest private collections in Maine, es- 
pecially in books relating to Maine and 
New England local history. Mr. Henry 
F. Blanchard, of Augusta, has a collec- 
tion rich in early printed books, speci- 
mens from the presses of the old typog- 
raphers, rare editions of the Bible, and 
books relating to the history and art of 
printing. And there are doubtless in ev- 
ery city and considerable town in Maine 
many gentlemen who are genuine book 
lovers, possessing at least "appetite" and 
"perseverance," who have formed col- 
lections, which are their joy and pride, 
and are at the same time worthy of be- 
ing described for the pleasure of other 
collectors. 

The private libraries of some of the 
great scholars and book collectors of the 
country have formed the subject of many 
books and of numerous magazine arti- 
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cles. In 1855, the late Luther Farnham, 
of Boston, in a little pamphlet entitled, 
"A Glance at Private Libraries," was 
the first to write of the private libraries 
of our great scholars and collectors in 
and around Boston. Later Gen. Hora- 
tio Rogers, in a handsome volume de- 
scribed the private libraries of Provi- 
dence — a city of many noble collections, 
the John Carter Brown library being the 
most famous private collection in 
America. Dr. Wynne wrote a work on 
the Private Libraries of New York, sev- 
eral years ago, while more recently the 
exquisitely printed book of Henri Pene 
du Bois, "Pour Private Libraries of 
New York," and the magnificent volume 
describing the equally magnificent li- 
brary of Mr. Robert M. Hoe, shows 
what beautiful typography and elegant 
binding can do to preserve the glories of 
the grand libraries of the richest collec- 
tors in America. 

It has appeared to the writer that a 
series of sketches on the private libraries 
of Bangor would possess interest to 
book lovers and collectors. Bangor pos- 
sesses many rich private collections, 
some of which abound in literary treas- 
ures, rare books and manuscripts. The 
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owners of these collections have generous- 
ly placed their libraries willingly at the 
inspection of the writer, and in succeed- 
ing chapters we shall endeavor to give 
descriptive sketches of such collections, 
which it is hoped may possess interest 
for students and book collectors. 




COL. PORTER'S LIBRARY. 
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COLLECTION OF COL. J. W. POR- 
TER ON GENEALOGY AND 
LOCAL HISTORY. 



MONG the special 
lines of historic 
study which have 
invited many en- 
thusiastic investi- 
gators during the 
past twenty or 
thirty years, may 
be mentioned 
genealogy and 
family history, 
and in connection 
with these the local history of our towns, 
municipalities and counties. These 
branches form a most important part of 
general history, and, with the biographies 
of celebrated characters, are so inter- 
woven with them that they cannot be 
separated therefrom without great loss. 
Hence history in general, the local 
history of towns, the lives of distin- 
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guished individuals and the records of 
families are so intimately connected that 
the study of one leads to and assists 
the other. To be a skilled genealogist 
the student must love the rather unin- 
viting details of names, facts and dates, 
he must learn to treasure every item of 
information, to despise not even the 
smallest or most insignificant event or 
fact, because all will some day be wanted 
in the work of the general historian or 
more finished biographer. 

The literature of American genealogy 
is of comparatively recent date. One of 
the very earliest is Farmer's "Register of 
the First Settlers of New England" is- 
sued in 1829. The late Mr. Daniel S. 
Durrie of Madison, Wisconsin, pub- 
lished his "Bibliographia Genealogica 
Americana," in 1860; Mr. William H. 
Whitmore's "The American Genealogist" 
was issued in 1863, while that monumen- 
tal work of the late James Savage, 
"Genealogical Dictionary of the First 
Settlers of New England" bears the date 
of 1860-62. Few or no American gene- 
alogies or separate family histories bear 
an earlier date than 1847, while most of 
the books on these subjects now found 
in the great libraries of the country 
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are not dated earlier than the six- 
ties. During the past thirty years there 
have been diligent workers in this field 
in nearly all the states, and many emi- 
nent names are found in the list although 
the chances for fame are far less brilliant 
in this line of authorship than in almost 
any other. 

Among the very few names in New 
England who have devoted time, talent 
and money to the quiet and generally 
somewhat uneventful studies of geneal- 
ogy and local history, that of Col. Joseph 
W. Porter stands in the front rank. 
Being an "Old Colony" man Col. Porter 
was formerly a frequent visitor to towns 
in that part of Massachusetts. In 187G 
he visited Mr. William Latham, the 
celebrated historian and antiquary of 
Bridgewater. Mr. Latham received him 
in his library, a large room the four sides 
of which were filled with books from floor 
to ceiling. In the course of their first 
conversation, while Mr. Latham was ex- 
amining a barrel of rare old letters, docu- 
ments and records which made a large 
heap upon the centre of the floor, Col. 
Porter was suddenly struck with the 
desire to know something of his an- 
cestors. He did not at that date even 
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know who his great-grandfather was. 
Expressing the wish to Mr. L/atham that 
rare old scholar and plodding investigator 
said, "It is a good time to begin." Look- 
ing at the vast library and thinking of 
what had been done Col. Porter thought 
there was nothing more to do in that line. 
But the inspiration he had received 
spurred him to begin. He at once commen- 
ced his studies in New England local 
history and genealogy and they have been 
continued to the present day with but 
slight intermission. The valuable contri- 
butions made by Col. Porter to the liter- 
ature of New England family and local 
history show how painstaking and in- 
dustrious he has been, and they could not 
be taken out of the ranks of this liter- 
ature without serious and almost irre- 
parable loss. 

In carrying on these investigations Col. 
Porter first gave attention to his own an- 
cestry. He studied and corresponded; 
traveled extensively for the purpose of 
examining and copying records of towns 
and inscriptions upon the tomb stones, 
employed town clerks and others to copy 
records, made collections of documents, 
deeds, letters, autographs, books and 
pamphlets to aid his investigations, and 
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began the study of genealogy and local 
history upon correct and systematic lines. 
This study resulted in the publication in 
1878 of the Porter Genealogy, one of the 
model family histories of New England, 
a volume of 352 pages, in which Col. 
Porter traces his ancestry from Richard 
Porter, who settled in Weymouth, Mass., 
so early as 1635. In his preface he says: 

"Richard Porter was my ancestor, and 
a few years since although not especially 
fitted for such work by education or 
occupation, I began a genealogy of his 
descendants. It has been a work de- 
manding patience and persistence but it 
has been a pleasure. I give in this book 
the result, not that it is perfect or com- 
plete, but it is what I have." 

During the twenty years that have 
followed the publication of that volume 
Col. Porter has been a diligent and al- 
most continuous worker in the fields of 
local history and genealogy. Naturally 
these studies have been confined to that 
part of Massachusetts so rich in early 
history, Plymouth and Norfolk counties, 
or what is known as the "south shore," 
and since his residence in Maine from 
1862, to this state, more especially to the 
history of the towns and families in the 
eastern counties. What has been accom- 
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plished is largely shown by the fact that 
nine pages in Mr. Williamson's Bibli- 
ography of Maine" are devoted to Col. 
Porter's published writings, embracing 
192 titles. And when it is remembered 
that nothing is included in this bibli- 
ography which has been published since 
1890, while the vast amount of valuable 
matter which Col. Porter has contributed 
to the newspaper and periodical press, of 
which the important "Wayfarer" articles 
in The Bangor Commercial for the past 
few years, relating to the history of 
Maine towns and families, are an illus- 
tration, finds no place at all in, that work, 
some fair idea of the bulk of Col. Por- 
ter's contribution to Maine history and 
genealogy may be obtained. Surely it 
was well that he received the inspiration 
which he did from the old historian of 
Bridgewater, and took his advice to "be- 
gin then" — for much of what he has res- 
cued from the "tooth of Time" has in 
consequence been placed in a safe form 
for the use of the future historian, while 
the paths of research, over which he 
must go, have been made much the easier 
for the work of these twenty years. The 
important work of Col. Porter has been 
recognized by students of genealogical 
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research the country over; there is hardly 
a day that he does not receive or answer 
some knotty question, in the solving of 
which he is an expert — for he has the 
names and dates of Maine aniT Old 
Colony history and families at his 
tongue's end — while they have won for 
him membership in the Maine historical, 
New England historic-genealogical, 
Maine genealogical and other societies of 
a like nature. 

But one of the most important of Col. 
Porter's works is the set of the "Bangor 
Historical Magazine" in nine volumes 
from 1885 to 1895. The volumes of 
this work embrace an average of 250 
pages each, and extend to a total of 
2250 pages of the most valuable histori- 
cal and biographical matter relating to 
eastern Maine, together with many por- 
traits, and all carefully indexed. It is 
believed that no other historical work in 
New England was ever undertaken and 
carried on for so many years, the editing 
and entire cost of publication being the 
work of one person. For this task so 
well done Ool. Porter deserves the 
gratitude of all historical students 
throughout New England. 

Very naturally there has been built 
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up by Col. Porter while engaged in these 
studies a large and exceedingly valuable 
private library of works in this fascinat- 
ing and delightful specialty. Few have 
been gathered for any other reason than 
that they aided his work; and not only 
have books been collected in large num- 
bers, but Col. Porter's library is rich in 
old records, deeds, letters, documents, 
autographs, pamphlets and maps. Dur- 
ing his investigation into Old Colony 
history Col. Porter found that the 
records of the town of Weymouth were 
missing prior to 1752, although the town 
clerk assured him that there were no 
records earlier than that date. But Col. 
Porter knew better. He found and re- 
stored to the town the first volume of the 
records of the town, that had been, lost, 
which began at 1626, thus restoring the 
records of the town for 126 years. These 
records from 1726 to 1873 Col. Porter 
has in MS., together with the records of 
old Braintree, Mass., including the town 
and church records and all the grave- 
stone inscriptions down to 1750. 
This volume has been often loaned 
to historical students and societies 
for consultation, several times, for many 
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From MS. of Jeremiah Colburn, first settler and first clerk of Cobentown, 
now Orono, Me., 1774, in collection of Col. J. W. Porter. 
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of the old records and inscriptions have 
been defaced by time. 

In the subject of local or town his- 
tories of Maine and the south shore of 
Massachusetts, the counties of Norfolk 
and Plymouth, Col. Porter's collection 
is very rich. He has almost everything 
that has been published relating to 
Maine, beginning with the earlier state 
and local histories and coming down to 
the present time. These include Sul- 
livan's history of Maine, 1795; Green- 
leaf's sketches, 1821; Folsom's Saco and 
Biddeford, 1830; Moses Greenleaf's 
works on Maine with all the rare maps 
and plates, 1816; Perley's Debates, 1820; 
Williamson's Maine, 1832; the collections 
of the Maine historical society and 
nearly all the town histories, many of the 
earlier ones of which are now exceeding- 
ly rare. 

Of the rarer books relating to Massa- 
chusetts are: Whitney's history of 
Quinpy, 1827; the history of Bridge- 
water by Nahum Mitchell, 1840; Epi- 
taphs of Old Bridgewater by Williams 
Latham, with extra plates and views; 
the rare volume on the 200th anniver- 
sary of the settlement of Bridgewater in 
185G, with a portrait of the historian, 
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Mitchell; Morton's New England Memo- 
rial, the fifth edition, edited by John 
Adams, 1826, in the original boards and 
uncut condition, and a large volume made 
up of historical pamphlets on Wrentham, 
including the rare century sermon 
preached by Rev. Joseph Bean in 1773. 

In the line of family history the 
foundation of his library rests upon 
Savage's Genealogical Dictionary of the 
First Settlers of New England, in four 
volumes; then comes the long row of 
volumes of the New England Historic- 
Genealogical Register, followed by sepa- 
rate volumes of genealogies and family 
histories by the score. To enumerate 
them would be to name all the more 
important volumes of genealogies that 
have been published during the last 
twenty years. 

Among other very scarce volumes we 
name a few: "Familiar Letters on Pub- 
lic Characters and Public Events, from 
the Peace of 1783 to the Peace of 1812," 
Boston, 1834. This work is by William 
Sullivan, who was a nephew of Gov. 
Sullivan. The Life of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, written by himself. A rare little 
book of 197 pages, printed at Philadel- 
phia in 1794. "Herman Boerhave's Ma- 
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teria Medica." London: 1741. This 
volume belonged to W. Crawford, who 
was the surgeon and chaplain at Fort 
Pownal when it was built under Col. 
Thomas Goldthwait, and contains his 
own autograph and the autograph of his 
son, Josiah Crawford, 1796. "Jodoci 
Lommii Burani De Curandius Febribus 
Continnis Liber.'' Rotterdami, Mdccxx. 
This rare old book with its rubricated 
title and fine typography, has the au- 
tograph of Jabez Porter, 1762, a grad- 
uate of Harvard in 1743, who kept 
school in Quincy and fitted John Adams 
for Harvard college. 

Col. Porter has the old singing books 
formerly belonging to both his grand- 
fathers— "The Psalms of David," printed 
at Worcester by Isaiah Thomas in 1786, 
belonging to Amos Stetson who was 
born in 1777 and died in 1859; and 
"Christian Psalmody," which belonged 
to Lebbius Porter, who was born in 
1771, and died in 1815. These possess 
a rare family interest, and interest in 
the first is made greater because Col. 
Porter has not only the book out of which 
Mr. Stetson, his maternal grandfather 
sang, but the spectacles through which 
he saw the hymns. Another rare collec- 
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tion, and one which it would be hard to 
duplicate, is a set of the registers of the 
civil government of Maine from 1820 
to 1892, beautifully bound. 

In a collection of rare old pamphlets is 
one, the title of which is given in full be- 
cause of its undoubted scarcity and 
value: 

A Seasonable Plea for The Liberty of Con- 
science and the Right of private Judgment 
in Matters of Religion, without any con- 
troul from human Authority. Being a let- 
ter from a gentleman in the Mass. -Bay to 
his Friend in Connecticut, Wherein Some 
Thoughts on the Origin, End and Extent 
of the Civil Power, with brief Considera- 
tions on several late laws in Conn't are 
humbly offered. By a Lover of Truth and 
Liberty. Boston: Printed & sold by S. 
Kneeland and T. Green, in Queenstreet, 
1744. 

A look through this somewhat remarka- 
ble wcrk shows that the writer used the 
most outspoken language in behalf of 
liberty of thought and expression, espec- 
ially in matters of religion and politics, 
and were he living now he would be a 
most vigorous champion of civil and re- 
ligious freedom. Who was the author of 
this remarkable pamphlet? Have any of 
the scholars at the great libraries ever 
seen it? 

We cannot go through in detail, as 
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GEN. HENRY KNOX. 

Copy of an old print in the collection of 
Col. J. W. Porter. 
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would be most interesting to do, this 
large mass of manuscripts, letters, docu- 
ments and autographs — nearly all of 
which bear upon important matters of lo- 
cal history. There are documents signed 
by Henry Knox, James Bowdoin, Fisher 
Ames, Peleg Sprague, J. Q. Adams and 
John G. Palfrey, one bearing the seal of 
the "Ten Proprietors" of the Muscongus 
Lands which was used on their deeds for 
a period of more than 200 years, and one 
by the founder of the city of Marietta 
and the state of Ohio, Rufus Putnam, 
which is of great interest and which Col. 
Porter is soon to publish in connection 
with other relative matter. Nor can we 
go through the box after box of pam- 
phlets and documents filed and indexed; 
or the long ranges of state documents, 
registers, directories, and other historical 
material which fill the many shelves. 

Col. Porter has two "dens" — one of 
which is in the rear part of the house, 
large and comfortable, for the storing of 
books not much used and for the receiv- 
ing or shipping of parcels; another in the 
most attractive part of the front of the 
house, near to the other rooms w T here are 
generous book-cases and inviting corner 
shelves filled with the choice books in 
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the best literature — the novels, poets 
essayists and historians, which every 
lover of books always wants near at 
hand for the evening lamp or rainy day 
fireside. 




MR. PARKHURST'S LIBRARY. 




FIREPLACE IN THE LIBRARY ROOM OF MR. FRED H. PARKHURST, 
WEST BROADWAY. 



LIBRARY OF MR. FRED H. 
PARKHURST. 




HE sketch, which ac- 
companies this 
chapter gives a 
glimpse of one cor- 
ner of the library- 
room of Mr. Fred 
H. Parkhurst, in 
his handsome resi- 
dence,Drift Lodge, 
West Broadway. 
The room is 19 by 
30 feet, eleven feet and six inches from 
floor to ceiling. When this view was 
taken the camera rested upon the main 
writing table in Mr. Parkhurst's favorite 
nook at the south east corner of the 
room, and the view is across the room to- 
ward the fire place, while beyond is a 
range of book-shelves and still beyond 
that the door leading to the front hall. 
This point of view completely shuts out 
the long ranges of book shelves on the 
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other sides of the rooms, but was chosen 
because of its view of the open fire place, 
that most cheerful and attractive feature 
of any room, more especially of any li- 
brary room, which in this instance has 
been treated with a chaste and not over- 
burdened artistic effect. Had the view 
been taken from a point at the extreme 
range, as shown in this sketch, near the 
entrance from the hall, it would have 
shown a long range of shelves on the 
east side of the room, and brought into 
view the five large windows at the south, 
looking down West Broadway and out 
upon Hammond street, by means of 
which the room is lighted at least in the 
day time, several electric lights giving it 
a brilliant setting off at evening. The 
entire south end of the room is a large 
bow or half circle, in which the windows 
are set. 

Aside from the wealth of books which 
line the walls this room is attractive and 
artistic in its appointments. Indeed it 
comes little short of being the ideal li- 
brary of the book-loving student. Here 
are wide writing tables, chairs and 
couches inviting to repose, vases, bronzes, 
artistic screens to close up corners, rugs, 
a large globe, paintings and pictures up- 
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on the walls, among* them several old 
family portraits in oil by famous artists. 
A noticeable ornament is a bronze figure, 
half life size, "The Bone Player, ,, by F. 
Borbedienie, a French artist of which 
there is a plaster copy in the Cochrane 
art gallery, Washington. Among the 
prized ornaments of this room are a set 
of water bottles and glasses, a chair, 
and an ink well of bronze and cut glass, 
purchased at the auction sale of the per- 
sonal effects of the late Hon. George 
Bancroft, in Washington by Mr. Park- 
hurst. At this sale there was a spirited 
bidding over the possession of this ink 
well of the celebrated historian, between 
Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge and Mr. Park- 
hurst, and it has always been a source of 
satisfaction to the latter gentleman that 
lie was able to outbid Senator Lodge and 
bring away the prize— for prize it indeed 
is. The book cases are plain open 
< shelves, made of common deal and placed 
against the wall in the least elaborate 
manner. As shown in the illustration, 
they reach to a height of but six shelves 
in a part of the room, it may be, extend- 
ing to seven, and requiring the aid of a 
low step-ladder to reach the topmost 
books. Another room upon the second 
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floor of the same or even somewhat larger 
dimensions than this room we have been 
describing is now partially used as an 
overflow library and will in future be 
given up wholly to books. 

Although very attractive and inviting 
to quiet repose as every library room 
should be, of course the most inviting 
feature of this room is the books them- 
selves. And they look so hospitable in 
their free, open shelves, that they in- 
stinctively urge a welcome, seeming to 
say to the visitor, "Come and take us 
down, look us over, read from us, we 
are at your service." Let us accept their 
invitation and look along the burdened 
shelves, often two tiers of books thick, 
to find out what is distinctive in this 
home library of perhaps three or four 
thousand volumes. 

If one were to describe Mr. Parkhurst's 
collection he would say it had distinct 
features in history and biography, next 
that it was miscellaneous and scientific, 
somewhat representative in the best gen- 
eral literature, and finally, especially 
strong, for a private collection, in con- 
stitutional and international law. The 
books in this last named division, with 
their evidences of wear and the leaves 
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of notes and references inserted, indi- 
cate that they are the favorite books of 
their owner and show how thoroughly 
they have been used. We will lift out a 
book here and there as we go along group- 
ing our notes upon them somewhat in 
accordance with the above order. 

History and biography first — for when 
Mr. Parkhurst began to think of owning 
or building up a library to his taste, his 
first purchase was of those standard his- 
tories, Hume, Gibbon, Macauley, Guizot, 
Bancroft, and Prescott, the very corner 
foundations of any good collection. And 
here they are in the best tall editions. 
Gibbon's Rome is in the fine old 12 vol- 
ume edition of T. Cadell, London, 1813, 
with portraits and maps, in soft calf. 
Prescott is in the 16 volume edition of 
the Lippincotts edited by John Fiske, 
beautifully bound in red morocco, with 
marbled edges. The Estes & Lauriat 
edition of Victory Duruy's history of 
Greece is in eight large quarto volumes 
anjd contains 2,000 illustrations. The 
same authors "History of Rome and the 
Roman People," edited by Rev. J. P. 
Mahaffy, is in the beautiful Estes & 
Laurat limited edition, Mr. Parkhurst's 
copy being No. 39. This set is in 16 vol- 
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uraes royal octavo, uncut, and abounds 
in plates and illustrations. The large 
paper editions of the same publishers' 
Guizot's France and Henri Martin's 
France, the former in six and the latter 
in three volumes, with the rich plates, 
are noticeable in this department. "The 
History of Ancient Greece," by John 
Gillies, in four volumes, London, 1804, 
is a prized set, although critics say Gil- 
lies' style is faulty and that his work is 
superseded by Grote and Duruy, and 
more especially by Curtius, the great 
German student of our time, whose 
magnificent library of historical litera- 
ture is now a part of the Yale university 
collection. It is so necessary to have 
books that are the early stepping stones 
to perfection, even if they are faulty. 
Great libraries are built up in this way. 
The edition of Bancroft is the rare 
first Boston edition. "History of 
Charles XII, by M. De Voltaire, is in 
three volumes in full calf, finely made. 
Botta's American Revolution is the New 
Haven edition of 1834. The Letters of 
Junius is that of the edition of 1879, in 
two volumes, printed by George Bell, 
London, and bound in fine calf. Whis- 
ton's Josephus is the edition printed by 
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James Lackington, London, 1806, a fine 
copy with maps and plans, in four vol- 
umes and in rich old calf binding. Raw- 
linson's Ancient Egyptians is in seven 
volumes. "The Narrative and Critical 
History of America," edited by Justin 
Winsor, is in 10 volumes— a monumen- 
tal work as all students know. These 
are just notes of the more conspicuous 
volumes here and there. 

Looking along through biography are 
some books that are common and some that 
are not so common, at least in the par- 
ticular edition noted. 

The life and writings of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, the former the best edition of that 
unsurpassed biography by Henry S. 
Randall, in three volumes, and the works 
of the government edition edited by 
Hugh A. Washington in nine volumes; 
the works of John Adams edited by 
Charles Francis Adams in ten volumes, 
the Little & Brown edition; "Life of 
Field Marshal, His Grace the Duke of 
Wellington/' by H. W. Maxwell, three 
volumes, London, 1841, — elegant, tall 
volumes, in 8 vo., a beautiful copy 
throughout with sixteen steel engravings 
to each volume, fine binding; a set in 
eight volumes of "Lives of the Queens of 
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England" by Agnes Strickland, printed 
by George Bell, London, 1885, with fine 
steel portraits, in soft, rich calf; the Mac- 
ro illan edition of P. Lanfrey's life of 
Napoleon in four volumes; English 
Women of Letters, and French Women 
of Letters, by Julia Kavanagh, each in 
two volumes, London, 1863, handsomely 
tooled in calf, marbled edges; Michael 
Angelo and Raphael, by R. Duppa, Lon- 
don, 1856, steel engravings in extra calf; 
the large paper edition of the correspond- 
ence of John Lothrop Motley edited by 
George Wiliam Curtis, in two volumes. 
But perhaps the gem of the Parkhurst 
library in the biographical section is a 
large paper copy of the life of George 
Washington, by Chief Justice John 
Marshall, in five volumes, "London; 
printed for Richard Phillips, 180±." This 
is the finest copy of this work we have 
ever examined. In every way, printing, 
paper, engraving of plates and maps, 
and calf binding artistically gilded, the 
work is one to admire. The size of the 
page is eleven by eight and a half inches, 
the printed page, seven by five inches. 
There are many maps in this copy, with 
a portrait of Washington, a view of 
Mount Vernon, a plate of the city of 
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Washington in 1800, and an interesting 
map of "Boston and Charlestown" in 
1800. 

Now let us look at a few sets of books 
and a few special works to give an idea 
of the range of the collection in what 
may be termed general literature or the 
great masters of fiction, romance and 
poetry. 

First of all is a set of the Waverly 
novels, the Edinburgh edition of Adam 
& Charles Black, 1829, in 48 12-mo. vol- 
umes, "Dedicated to the King," with 
beautiful steel plates; Dickens' works 
with all the celebrated Cruikshank illus- 
trations, No. 120 of the large paper, 
uncut edition of Cassino 500 copies only, 
in 45 volumes; the novels of Samuel 
Richardson, edited by Leslie Stephen, 
twelve volumes, the London edition of 
Sotheran, uncut; works of Honore de 
Balsac in 38 volumes, the fine tall copy 
of the Roberts Brothers' edition in Rox- 
burghe binding; novels of Charles Lever, 
the beautiful Little & Brown edition; a 
copy of the edition de luxe, of the novels 
of Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton, made 
at the University Press, uncut, in 32 
volumes, beautifully illustrated— this 
copy being No. 246; History of English 
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Literature, by Henry A. Taine, London 
edition of 1886, in four volumes; Arthur 
Oilman's edition of Chaucer; the elegant 
Aldine edition of the English Poets, 
known as the Pickering edition of 1851, 
from the Chiswick press of Charles 
Whittingham, London, the edition de 
luxe of Thackeray's novels, No. 892 of the 
Estes & Lauriat edition of 1,000 copies, in 
29 volumes; a fine uncut copy, of the 
large paper edition of Victor Hugo, with 
Dore's illustrations, No. 374, in 30 vol- 
umes; the Bohn libraries, those volumes 
so well known to all students, the works 
of Washington Irving — a beautiful copy; 
Appleton's American Cyclopedia with 
all the annual volumes; Appleton's Cy- 
lopedia of American Biography, and the 
last edition of the works of Herbert 
Spencer, Appleton's, in sixteen volumes, 
beautiful half morocco. 

When we come to Mr. Parkhurst's 
favorite branch of study outside of his 
first love, history, and yet closely related 
to it, constitutional and international 
law, we reach a library of books of them- 
selves, remarkable for the wide dates 
and range of authors represented — a col- 
lection which we venture is found in but 
few if any strictly private and non-pro- 
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fessional libraries in the state. In inter- 
national law the great authorities group- 
ed are M. de Wicquefort, Bodin, Pufen- 
dorf, Selden, Wheaton, Emmeric de 
Vattel and Grotius. In constitutional 
law we find the great authorities, 
Marshall, Pomeroy and Cooley on the 
constitution, the Madison papers, the 
Federalist, the Hartford convention, the 
Kentucky convention, and the Elliott de- 
bates. That the wealth of great books 
in this department may be better under- 
stood by those interested, we transcribe, 
at greater or less length, some rare titles 
in this rich collection, taking the volumes 
as we come to them without special refer- 
ence to rarity or chronology. It may be 
said, in reference to this list which is 
but the merest indication of the rich 
treasures in Mr. Parkhurst's library in 
this branch, that the general works on 
political economy and constitutional law 
give first the historical evidences of our 
constitution, the earlier works telling 
how law was made, while the later ones 
tell how it is interpreted. In addition to 
these there are many works on citizen- 
ship by all the more important authors: 

Albany Debates, 1802. 

Hartford Convention, Theodore D wight, 1833. 
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The Federalist. (The Hallowell, Maine, 
edition of 1857). 

Journals of the Philadelphia Convention of 
1787. 

The Virginia Convention of 1829-30. 

The Madison Papers, Three volumes. 

Elliott, Jonathan, Debates in the Several 
State Conventions on the Adoption of the 
Federal Constitution, as Demanded by the 
General Convention at Philadelphia in 
1787. Four volumes. Washington, 1836. 

Malthus, T. R., Essay on the Principles 
of Population. Three volumes, London: 
John Murray, 1817. (In full calf, a soft 
and beautiful binding). 

Grottii, Hugonis, International Law. Cam- 
bridge University. 

Whewell, William, The Law of Nations, 
London, 1845. 

Vattel, E. de, The Law of Nation®, 1883. 

Carey, M., The Political Olive Branch, or 
Faults on Both Sides, Federal and Demo- 
cratic. Philadelphia, July 11, 1817. 

Wicquefort, de Monsieur, The Private 
Counsellor to the Duke of Brunswick, The 
Embassador and His Functions. Trans- 
lated into English by Mr. Digby. Lon- 
don: Printed for Bernard Lintott, 1716. 
(Large paper,royal octave, double columns; 
full calf). 

Lalor, John J., Cyclopedia of Political 
Science. Three volumes. 

Pufendorf, the Baron, (Counce'llor of State 
to His Late Swedish Majesty, and to 
the Present King of Prussia). The Law 
of Nature and Nations. Eight Books 
written in Latin, Translated into English 
from the best edition, Oxford, 1703. (Royal 
octavo, double columns). 

The Campbell Pamphlets, 1862. (A rare 
collection.) 
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Features of Federalism, 1803. 

Principles and Views of the Federalists. 
By Publieola. 

Martin, Luther, Secret Proceedings and De- 
bates of the Convention Assembled at 
Philadelphia in the year 1787. Richmond, 
Va., 1839. 

The Lost Principle: or the Sectional 
Equilibrium. By "Barbarossa." "Dedi- 
cated to Young Men of the Slave Holding 
States." ("Showing how it was created; 
how it was destroyed, how it may be re- 
stored." Very rare.) 

Political Writings of Thomas Paine. Two 
volumes. New York, 1830. 

Writings of Levi Woodbury. Three vol- 
umes. Private Journal of Aaron Burr. 

Speeches of Richard B. Sheridan. Five vol- 
umes. London: Martin, 1816. (Full calf). 

Speeches of Henry, Lord Brougham. Four 
volumes. Edinburgh: Adam & Charles 
Black, 1858. 

The Constitution of the Sixteen States 
which Compose the Confederated Repub- 
lic, According to the Latest Amendments. 
Boston: 1797. 

We have reserved for special mention 
two old gems in this rare library. One 
is the great work of that famous classical 
and Oriental scholar, John Selden— 1584 
-1654— -in which he defended the sover- 
eignty of England over the "narrow- 
seas," in reply to the claims of Holland 
to the right of fishing on the coasts of 
England as advocated by Grotius— the 
main title of which is given: 
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Mare Clausum: The Right and Dominion 
of the Sea in Two Books. Written at first 
in Latin by that Famous and Learned An- 
tiquary, John Selden, Esquire. Formerly 
Translated into English, and now perfect- 
ed and restored by J. H., Grent. Printed 
for Andrew Kemble and Edward Thomas, 
and are to be sold at their Shops on St. 
Margaret's hill in Southwark, and at the 
Adam and Eve in Little-Britain, 
MDCLXIII. 

In the first "book," the sea is proved 
by the law of nature and nations not to 
be common to all men but to be suscept- 
ible of private dominion and property as 
well as the land. In the second, it is as- 
serted that the most serene king of Great 
Britain is the lord and proprietor of the 
circumfluent and surrounding sea as an 
inseparable and perpetual appendix of 
the British Empire. 

This book was licensed by Will Mor- 
ice, Feb. 1(302. The title page is beauti- 
fullly rubricated, and has a double line 
border in black. The size of th* printed 
page is five by ten inches, much of it is 
in large old English letter, the impression 
is beautiful and the ink a rich jet black. 

The title of the other exceedingly rare 
volume is also given in full: 

The Six Bookes of a Commonweale. Writ- 
ten by I. Bodin, a famous Lawyer, and a 
man of great Experience in matters of 
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State. Out of the French and Latine Cop- 
ies, done into English, by Richard Knolleg. 
London, Impends G. Bishop. 1606. Rex 
& Lex. 

The author of this work was Jean 
Bod in, one of the ablest political think- 
ers in France during the 16th century — 
1530-1596— and Guizot (History of 
France, vol. iv, 39,) says of this treatise: 
"It w r as the first in original merit among 
the publications of the sixteenth, century. " 
It was originally written in 1587. The 
book comprises 794 pages. It has a beau- 
tifully engraved title page, artistic ini- 
tials, and the colophon says: "Imprinted 
at London by Adam Islip, 1606." This 
copy is in the heavy original leather, and 
the polished vermilion edges are bright 
and rich now. The size of the printed 
page is nine and a half by six and a 
quarter inches. 

With this we leave our brief examin- 
ation of this rare library, which must 
be the pride of its studious and modest 
young owner. There are books upon 
books which we cannot describe, which 
w T e cannot even take down to glance at. 
But we hope we have giren sufficient to 
show to our people that Bangor possesses 
in the Parkhurst library one of the most 
notable private collections in its some- 
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what out-of-the way specialty, that is 
owned in Maine. 

Mr. Parkhurst is a close student and 
a great reader. He reads almost daily, 
now with the same zest and method 
that he employed when a student at 
school and college, keeping up his sys- 
tem of notes, references and helps in 
many branches — but mainly in those of 
history and constitutional law. Mr. 
Parkhurst took st three years' course at 
the Columbia university, Washington, 
and won the degrees of LL. B., and 
LL. M. 




MR. BLISS' LIBRARY. 



They stand in the bookcase yonder 
In a row apart by themselves, 
Unknown of the splendid editions 
That throng my well filled shelves. 

They are white and frayed at the edges, 
They are worn and rubbed at the ends; 
They are rather a sorry collection — 
But all of them are Friends. 

For they are the few-score volumes 
That I called my Library 
In the days when books and dollars 
Alike were scarce to me. 

There are my well worn Shakespeare, 
My poets so battered and old- 
Severe in the "Boston Edition" 
Or gayer in the "Blue and Gold." 

The "Complete Macaulay," the "Johnson" 
I bought at a bookseller's stall. 
The six fat and dumpy "scrapboofcs," 
The "Spofford" so grand and tall. 

But the dearest of books and treasures, 
Whose value I cannot denote, 
In their worn and rusty binding, 
My Webster, Everett and Choate. 

Ah! what to these old companions 
In raiment meagre and scant, 
Are the rest, resplendent in Russia, 
And gorgeous in "Crushed Levant?" 

Those, too, I prize and cherish, 
And guard them with lock and key; 
But these in their dingy covers, 
Are more than books to me. 

They are white and frayed at the edges, 
They are worn and rubbed at the ends; 
They are truly a sorry collection— 
But all of them are Friends. r 




COLLECTION OF WEBSTERIANA 
OF MR. C. E. BLISS. 




HE collector who is 
a specialist has 
many advantages 
over the general 
student or miscel- 
laneous collector. 
He may be open to 
the charge of be- 
ing a hobby rider, 
but if his specialty is wisely chosen and 
lovingly followed, it brings far greater 
satisfaction than that of the somewhat 
omniverous gatherer "to whom all things 
are :ish which comes to his net." He 
who selects some well marked period of 
history, or chooses the life and career of 
a distinguished personage which he 
makes a life study, and about which he 
groups a collection of books, documents, 
prints, clippings, portraits, or other mate- 
rial which can in any way illustrate the 
life of the person, or make more clear to 
readers the events of a remarkable era, 
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is not doing it for his own amusement, 
merely, he is in a true sense a helpful 
teacher because gathering, organizing 
and arranging for better use the mate- 
rials from which true history and biog- 
raphy are written. Collectors have fixed 
upon some personage as Shakespeare, 
Shelley or Poe; they have chosen such 
subjects as Arctic voyages, the Reforma- 
tion, the American Rebellion, some phase 
of art, and by limiting their effort to the 
specialty chosen, have generally suc- 
ceeded in making collections that have 
been the admiration of all students of 
special themes. Of such was the collec- 
tion of Mr. C. W. Wilkinson of New 
York, which relates to the poet Shelley. 
It comprised 2410 lots and represented 
the work of 40 years. There is a system 
and method to the work of the specialist 
worthy of all praise. In this busy age 
no student or collector can range over 
the whole field of literature, unless he 
has constant leisure, a well filled purse 
and cosmopolitan taste. The joy of col- 
lecting comes to the real lover of his 
subject, who has to carry it on amid 
many business duties the while, but who 
pursues it lovingly and treasures every 
item which he adds to his bookcase or 
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cabinet, many of %vhich it may be he 
has to make some sacrifice to possess. 

A collector in love with his subject, 
who not only gathers all published mate- 
rial relating to it but makes that mate- 
rial his own by thorough reading and 
complete mental absorption, so that it is 
not only a joy in possession but a 
greater joy as it sweetens and beauti- 
fies daily life through communion with 
the mind of the master — such a collector 
is Mr. Charles E. Bliss, the gentleman 
whom the people of Bangor have been 
so fortunate as to have had for postmas- 
ter during the past four years, nearly, 
and who for many years has been the 
manager in this city of the Western 
Union Telegraph company. People who 
meet Mr. Bliss in the daily course of 
business may never have known of his 
love for his literary "hobby;" may never 
have suspected that he was the posses- 
sor of one of the most complete and re- 
markable literary collections in the 
country, or that he was the best in- 
formed student now living in his spec- 
ialty, perhaps, in the United States. 
These facts are known to but a few in- 
timate friends. 

It is a collection relating to that emi- 
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nent statesman and orator, Daniel Web- 
ster, and incidentally to some of his 
contemporaries and successors among 
the great orators of the United States 
— Rufus Choate, Edward Everett, Wen- 
dell Phillips and others. 

Mr. Bliss tells as he cannot remember 
when he did not know of Daniel Web- 
ster, had not a desire to read of him, 
and when he was not delighted to hear 
his father talk about him. Mr. Bliss* 
father was Dr. Hiram Bliss, a son of 
Dr. Ezra Bliss, of Bradford. Vt., who 
early moved to Waldoboro in this state, 
where for many years he was a practic- 
ing physician. In 1843 Dr. Bliss rode in 
his .old gig from Waldoboro to Boston 
for the express purpose of hearing Dan- 
iel Webster deliver his oration at the 
dedication of the Bunker Hill monument, 
June 17, 1843. A somewhat rude print, 
after the art of engraving at that date, 
representing the scene at the monument 
was published, and Mr. Bliss when a 
boy of nine years old, was in the habit 
of having his father point out to him 
about where he stood in the crowd, and 
repeating to him incidents of the occa- 
sion. Dr. Ezra Bliss had been a quite 
near neighbor to Daniel Webster's father 
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— the towns in which they lived being 
border Vermont and New Hampshire 
towns — and Hiram Bliss attended the 
medical school at Hanover. "There," 
Badd Dr. Bliss to his little son, 
pointing to a place in this rough picture, 
"I stood about there." And then he 
would recite portions of the oration and 
relate incidents of Webster, until the 
boy knew them by heart. The love of 
Webster and the inspiration of his elo- 
quence and patriotism were thus early 
instilled into the very life-tissues of our 
now well known townsman. It is little 
wonder that Daniel Webster has been 
his hero from boyhood and that today he 
possesses the best private collection of 
Websterian literature in the country — 
while indeed it may well be doubted if 
any collection owned by the historical 
societies or libraries, equals it in extent 
or value. For, aside from this early 
training in love for Webster, he has 
conspicuous claims upon the attention of 
the genuine collector. He was one of 
the four greatest orators of historic times; 
he was a notable American and the fore- 
most expounder of our constitution, 
waile he was a man of the common peo- 
ple appealing to them as few great men 
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Lave done, and never forgot his humble 
origin. His life, therefore, presents 
claims to the attention of the patriot, the 
lover of genuine, native eloquence, and 
the collector of material for our coun- 
try's history and the lives of its great 
men. This much may well serve as an 
introduction, even if a somewhat lengthy 
one, to some account of Mr. Bliss' collec- 
tion of Websteriana. 

In 1852, probably upon the death of 
Mr. Webster, which occurred on Oct. 
24 of that year, Mr. Bliss began to 
collect material relating to the "great 
commoner." This at first consisted 
maimy cf clippings from the newspapers 
in the form of biographies, reminiscences, 
letters, anecdotes, poems, and republished 
reports of his great speeches. These 
were made into a series of large scrap- 
books, the first of which was begun in 
1852, and has been continued to the pres- 
ent time — a labor of love r.nd a feeder of 
veneration for the character and mem- 
ory of Webster. 

Several years ago Mr. Bliss copied from 
one of his scrap books some anecdotes of 
Webster which were published in the 
Banger Whig. These anecdotes and the 
published statements that they were 
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from a large Webster scrap-book, at- 
tracted the attention of Mr. William 
Clever AVilkinson, then of Tarytown, N. 
Y. (r.ow a professor in the Chicago uni- 
versity, 1 who wrote Mr. Bliss a letter 
dated Nov. 2, 1S83, asking for the loan 
of the said book, as he, Prof. Wilkinson, 
"contemplated being the biographer of 
Webster." Although this book did not 
contain cne tenth part of the newspaper 
extracts which Mr. Bliss had collected 
relating to Mr. Webster, he willingly- 
forwarded it to Prof. Wilkinson who had 
it in his possession for the period of a 
year. This collection of Websteriana 
was regarded as so remarkable that on 
its return Prof. Wilkinson wrote Mr. 
Bliss a letter under date of Dec. 15, 
1884, from which this extract is made: 
"I despatch to you this day the precious 
scrap-book. * * * I seriously think of 
becoming biographer to Webster. I wish 
you could feel like securing to me, if I 
live, against peradventure, the privilege 
of using your invaluable treasure for the 
purpose of my work. I deprecate the 
omen, but pray put a clause to this ef- 
fect in your will!" Such was the opin- 
ion of this gentleman of only a small 
part of Mr. Bliss* collection. Prof. Wilk- 
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inson is the author of a volume of poems 
published by Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York, in 1883; and of "Webster: 
an Ode," privately printed in 1882, with 
the same imprint as the preceding. It is 
issued in a large paper edition of 120 
pages, containing an appendix embrac- 
ing a great number of historical and bio- 
graphical notes, with many steel por- 
traits and engravings, and is now an ex- 
ceedingly rare book — both of which are 
in Mr. Bliss' collection. In a privately 
printed monograph, "The Last Years of 
Daniel Webster," by Geo. Ticknor Curtis, 
issued in New York in 1878, Mr. Curtis 
alludes to this Webster ode, a part of 
which he inserts in his monograph, and 
adds: "A remarkable poem by Wm. C. 
Wilkinson of Rochester Theological 
Seminary." 

At the early date at which Mr. Bliss 
began to collect newspaper articles relat- 
ing to Webster, more than 40 years ago, 
he had been familiar with his history 
from boyhood. But at that time no 
biography, but few pamphlets and still 
fewer books had been published about 
him, or containing his speeches. The 
newspapers of the day were the chief 
medium of perpetuating the lives and 
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acts of great men, and one can well 
imagine what a wealth of material of 
this kind a person must have gathered, 
who began the work in the very year of 
Mr. Webster's death, and has continued 
it to the present day, as Mr. Bliss has 
done. He has allowed nothing of this 
kind to escape him; many friends know- 
ing his interest in the subject have as- 
sisted his huntings; his collections have 
extended over the newspapers of many 
states, and the result is a collection of 
wonderful richness and great value. But 
his entire collection of Websteriana 
should be classified somewhat in this 
order: First, biographies of Webster, 
books relating to him, and his published 
works; second, eulogies, memorial ad- 
dresses and sermons; third, magazine 
and review articles; fourth, portraits, 
and fifth, scrap-books. Brief notes upon 
each of these classes of material will' 
give an idea of their extent and value. \ 
Of books of and about Webster, Mr. 
Bliss has everything, or to speak more 
safely, almost everything that has ever 
been printed. First in value and com- 
pleteness is the life and works of Web- 
ster, edited by Edward Everett, in six 
volumes, 1851. Of this, his collection 
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contains two sets, one of which is a 
"subscriber's copy," containing Mr. Web- 
ster's autograph. Then comes the private 
correspondence, edited by Fletcher 

^x • Webster, with that interesting fragment 
of an autobiography of Daniel Webster, 
in two volumes, Boston, 1857; and the 
life of Webster by George Ticknor Cur_- 

■•- — ^Jis, in two volumes, 1870. A now rare 
volume is the Boston memorial volume 
to Daniel Webster, edited by George J3._ 

---— Hillard,. 185^ with an autograph letter 
from Mr. Hillard to Mr. Bliss, dated 
March 28, 1860. Daniel Webster and 

His Contemporaries, by Q. W". March* 

New York, 1852, is now a very rare 
volume, first issued under the title, "Rem- 
iniscences of Congress." Other notable 
books comprised under this first classifi- 
cation are: Reminiscences and Anec- 
^dotes of Daniel Webster, by Peter Har- 
vey, 1877j^ Daniel Webster and His Mas- 
terpieces, by Rev. B. F. Tefft, D. D., in 
two volumes, New York, 1854, (in one 
sense a Maine book, its compiler having 
long been a resident of this city, and one 
containing much new and otherwise not 
easily found information about Web- 
ster's classmates at college and the 
friends of his earlier years); Life, Ij3u- 
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logy and Great Orations of Daniel Web- 
ster, Rochester, 1853, _ 8 vo. pp 112, very 
rare; Festival of the Sons of New Hamp- 
shire, 1850>. and the rare life of Webster 
from the New York Times. These are 
but a few of the more notable volumes, 
for the Bliss collection not only contains 
books devoted entirely to Webster, but 
those containing only single chapters or 
a few pages of reference to him, like the 
essays of Edwin P. Whipple, the writings 
of Edward Everett, and the Anecdotes of v 
Public Men, by John W. Forney. ' 

As coming under the first division of 
the Bliss collection are two rare pamph- 
lets that deserve mention. The first is: 

An Oration pronounced at Hanover, New / 
Hampshire, the 4th Day of July, 1800; ' 
being the Twenty-Fourth Anniversary of 
American Independence. By Daniel Web- 
ster, Member of the Junior Class, Dart- 1 
mouth University. 

"Do thou, great Liberty, inspire our soul*, 
And make our lives in thy possession 

happy, 
Or our deaths glorious in thy just de- 
fense!" 

—Addison. 

Published by Request of the Subs<3ribers. 
Printed at Hanover, by Moses Davis, 1800. 
15 pages. " ^ ^ 

This is one of the rarest and most high- 
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ly prized numbers in the entire collection. 
The second is the pamphlet published by 
__ A. F. Lewis of Fryeburg, containing the 
J oration delivered by Webster at Frye- 
| burg in 1802, the MS A which was found 
I in 1882 in an old junk store at 252 Fed- 
eral street, Boston. How it got there is 
a mystery that has never been fully ex- 
plained, but there can be no doubt as to 
its authenticity, and the pamphlet is 
one esteemed by all collectors of Web- 
steriana. 

In the collection of eulogies, sermons 
and memorial orations delivered shortly 
following Webster's death, or at a later 
period Mr. Bliss' collection is strong. 
There are many rare numbers beginning 
with the famous sermon with Theodore 
Parker, preached at the Melodton, Bos- 
ton, Oct. 31, 1852; followed by those of 
■■- Joel ..Parker, before the Law School, 
Cambridge, 1853; T. Starr King's, Oct. 
(31, 1852; R. L. Sanborn, Northfield, Vt., 
.1852; Edwin D. Sanborn's at Phillips 
academy, Andover, Dec. 29, 1852; Rev. 
A. D. Mayo's at Gloucester, Mass., 1852; 
Leonard Woods, at Bowdoin college, Jan. 
17, 1853; Amasa McCoy, at Ballston 
Spa, N. Y., 185G; Edward Everett at 
Dorchester, Mass., 1855; Stephen M. 
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Allen, at Marshfield, Mass., 1882; Henry 
N. Hudson's at the 100th anniversary 
of the birth of Webster in 1882, and 
that splendid oration of Rufus Choate, 
delivered at Dartmouth college, July 27, 
1853, which the late George William 
Curtis called "the finest specimen of sus- 
tained eloquence in the literary annals 
of America." About the great author's 
method of preparation for this magnifi- 
cent effort there is a characteristic de- 
scription in Samuel Gilman Brown's life 
of Choate, 1862, vol I, p. 187-88, in which 
Mr. Edward Ellerton Pratt, who after- 
ward married Helen, Rufus Choate's 
youngest daughter, tells of a visit to her 
heme the evening of July 7, 1853, but 
twenty days before the delivery of the 
oration, when he found Mr. Choate con- 
fined to his bed with illness, but bolster- 
ed up, holding a lamp in one hand, and 
with the other trying to jot down a few 
thoughts as a preparation for that occa- 
sion! With such eloquence under those 
conditions of preparation, what would 
not his effort have been had he had the 
benefit of the movable electric light of 
today! In this division the few titles 
noted give but a small idea of the entire 
collection, as it embraces nearly every 
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public oration, discourse, eulogy and ad- 
dress delivered upon the life and char- 
acter of Mr. Bliss' great hero. One 
pamphlet, however, though not strictly 
coming under the head of eulogies, may 
be mentioned here because of its ex- 
treme rarity. It is entitled Webster and 
Pinkney, 1878 _and relates to the great 
commoner and William Pinkney the 
Maryland statesman. The author of this 
pamphlet was W. Pinkney, assistant 
bishop of Maryland who sent it to Mr. 
Bliss with an autograph letter dated 
Feb. 24, 1879, which is also one of Mr. 
Bliss' treasured letters. At the annual 
meeting of the Webster Historical So- 
ciety held soon after its publication, this 
pamphlet was alluded to by the late Hon. 
Marshall Pinkney Wilder as a "precious 
document." 

iEqually rich, but more difficult of de- 
scription is the collection of magazine 
and review articles mainly relating to 
Webster, with, however, an occasional 
number relating to Choate, Everett and 
Wendell Phillips. This divisoin of the 
Bliss collection reaches over a period cor- 
responding with the eulogies, or from 
1853 to the present time — a period of 
more than forty years. The collection 
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has been made up by detaching the leaves 
containing the article from the review or 
magazine in which it originally appeared, 
which have been bound into volumes by 
themselves. In many cases these articles 
are by men whose names are well known 
in American literature, in others they are 
from writers whose names are not known, 
although in general Mr. Bliss has ob- 
tained most of the writers' names and 
has them attached to the article in case9 
where the name was not printed. The 
articles in this part of the Bliss Websteri- 
ana run into the hundreds, and form a 
rich collection because in many cases the 
magazines in which they appeared are 
not now published and could not be ob- 
tained. They comprise reviews of pub- 
lished works, personal sketches, remin- 
iscences by those who knew Webster, 
letters, estimates of character and mis- 
cellaneous sketches. To have made so 
large a collection of this somewhat 
ephemeral matter shows with what per- 
sistent methodical care, and also with 
how much zeal and love the pursuit has 
been followed. But the pleasure of pos- 
session outweighs all! 

Of course Mr. Bliss has collected por- 
trait* of Webster, and of these he ha* 
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between twenty and thirty. They show 
him at different periods of his life, in 
different poses, are front and side views, 
sitting and standing. In his parlor Mr. 
Bliss has an oil portrait which he pur- 
chased in Boston done ten years ago, the 
artist of which is unknown. It is an ex- 
cellent reproduction, life size of the char- 
acteristic portrait from Whipple's daguer- 
reotype from which so many portraits 
have been engraved. This shows the 
massive brow, the piercing raven eyes, 
the heavy lower jaw with the cheek 
slightly protruding over the high stock 
and turn-over collar— one of the most 
familiar and one of the most satisfac- 
tory portraits of the great statesman. 
The copy of this daguerreotype engraved 
on steel by W. G. Jackman is one of the 
most common portraits of Webster. 
There is also the handsome full length 
standing portrait, the portrait taken in 
his fishing hat and jacket, the portrait 
as a farmer, and the one taken as he sits 
under the trees at Marshfield. 

Finally, Mr. Bliss* collection of news- 
paper clippings relating to Webster is one 
of the most remarkable in the country; 
indeed, we venture little in asserting 
that is is probably exceeded by no other 
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collection in private hands or at the 
great libraries. Forty years ago, 20 
years ago and, and even much less, no 
such importance was attached to newspa- 
per articles, as in recent years, and 
since the work of the "clipping bureaus" 
has been attached to them. But 40 
years ago, or more, Mr. Bliss was a dilli- 
gent collector of Websteriana, and the 
same care and method in hunting then 
exercised has been continued down to 
the present time. So it may well be 
imagined that this division of his collec- 
tion is invaluable. It extends to thou- 
sands of articles which are arranged in 
five or six large scrap books made with 
almost infinite patience and neatness. 
The range includes biographical sketch- 
es, letters, personal anecdotes, reminis- 
cences, speeches, reports of anniversary 
memorial and historical societies and 
poetry. These cover every phase of the 
life and character of Webster, from the 
newspapers of many states. Knowing 
Mr. Bliss* enthusiasm in this direction 
his friends have been thoughtful in aid- 
ing to make his collection complete, and 
their assistance with that of his own con- 
stant hunting has brought together a 
unique and important collection, the value 
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of which it is impossible to overestimate. 
If those familiar with such material 
could call his collection "precious" more 
than a dozen years ago how much more 
is it precious now with the added col- 
lections of these recent years. 

In addition to his collection relating 
to Webster, Mr. Bliss has also made 
large collections in all the above divisions, 
relating to Rufus Choate, Edward Ever- 
ett, Theodore Parker, Wendell Phillips, 
Edwin H. Chapin and the earlier dis- 
tinguished orators of our country. Not 
simply has Mr. Bliss made rich and large 
collections relating to these public char- 
acters, which he has pride in possessing 
— he has made the contents of all these 
books his own. They have been not only 
read, but studied; he is not only familiar 
with every date and event, minute and 
momentous in the lives of these, his 
friends, but can recite entire pages, chap- 
ters—we had almost said whole volumes 
of their works and speeches, or those re- 
lating to them. His memory is wonder- 
ful, and it is little short of an inspiration 
to pass an evening with Mr. Bliss and 
listen to his recitation of speeches and 
poems, or to his personal recollections of 
some of these great men. 
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For Mr. Bliss has made many journeys 
for the express purpose of hearing famous 
orators. In 1858 he went to Boston ex- 
pressly to hear Rufus Choate deliver a 
Fourth of July oration in Tremont 
Temple, on which occasion Edward 
Everett occupied a seat upon the platform 
with him. Mr. Bliss can today repeat 
much of Mr. Choate's oration on that 
occasion. In 1882 he visited Marshfield 
on the occasion of the celebration there 
at which President Arthur, Gov. John 
D. Long, Mrs. Fletcher Webster, 
George S. Boutwell, Senator Dawes and 
other eminent men from all over the 
country were present. In 1855 he heard 
Edward Everett at Dorchester; in 
1894 George F. Hoar in Faneuil Hall, 
Boston, and in I860 Wendell Phillips in 
Norombega hall, Bangor. Mr. Bliss' 
reminiscences of these occasions are most 
graphic and entertaining. To hear him 
recite Whittier's poem "The Lost 
Occasion,*' which originally appeared in 
the Atlantic Monthly for April, 1880- 
in which the poet attempted to repair the 
wrong he had done Mr. Webster by his 
poem "Ichabod," and which follows the 
latter poem in the final edition of his 
works — is indeed a pleasure. 
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Daniel Webster twice visited Bangor. 
His first visit was in 1804 and his second 
was at the opening of the Bangor House. 
Sept, 28, 1835, on which occasion a com- 
plimentary dinner was tendered him by 
the citizens. It has been understood 
that his first visit was with a view of set- 
tling in this city. In his after dinner 
speech at the Bangor House Mr. Web- 
ster referred to his former visit in 1804, 
when the town had less than twenty 
houses and said: "I remember to have 
crossed the stream which divides your 
fair city, on some floating logs for the 
purpose of visiting a former friend and 
neighbor who had just settled here, a 
gentleman always most respectable and 
now venerable for age and character 
whom I have grea* pleasure in seeing 
among you today in the enjoyment of 
health and happiness." This gentleman 
was Jacob McGraw, (who had been in col- 
lege with Mr. Webster), and who was 
the father of Mrs. John B. Foster. It 
has been a matter of public mention in 
the newspapers long ago, that Mr. Web- , 

r ster had offered himself to this lady and 

had been rejected; but he and his rival 
always remained firm friends. One letter 
from Mr. Webster to Mr. McGaw ap- 
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pears in his Private Correspondence, 
vol 1, page 223, dated Jan. 12, 1807. 
Arother which has never before 
been published, is given in fac- 
simile in connection with this chapter. 
His reference in this letter to Robert 
Wise recalls the happy allusion to him 
in that fragment of Mr. Webster's charm- 
ing/ autobiography in which he says: 
"He was my Isaac Walton. * * Thou 
has carried me many a mile on thy back, 
paddled me over, and over, and up and 
down the stream, and given whole days 
in aid of my boyish sports." And Mr. 
Webster never forgot those days, nor he 
who so largely contributed to their hap- 
piness. 

In the volumes of his Private Corre- 
spondence are two letters from Mr. Mc- 
Gaw to Mr. Webster; one dated May 1, 
1829, and the other Feb. 5, 1851— a long 
interval apart. In the latter occurs this 
extract: "The fact of your gradation 
from the level of your youthful compan- 
ions to the greatest elevation that man is 
capable of attaining without the least 
change of the kindest feelings towards 
them, binds those companions to you by a 
tie that nothing but death can dissolve, 
or even relax." 
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The last public speech of Mr. Webster 
was just after the Whig convention at 
Baltimore in 1852, when Gen. Scott had 
received the Whig nomination for the 
presidency, after Rufus Choate had 
made his brilliant effort for Mr. Web- 
ster's nomination but had failed. Col. 
John W. Forney who was then editor of 
the Washi ngton Union and afterwards 
for many years was clerk of the national 
House of Representatives, gives an ac- 
count of this speech in his "Anecdotes of 
Public Men," (New York: 1873.) He 
says that the Whigs formed a procession, 
and, followed by a dense crowd had 
marched down to Webster's house in 
Louisiana avenue. "I followed the pro- 
cession," he says. "At calls for Mr. 
Webster he appeared robed in his dress- 
ing gown and spoke for a few moments, 
but in a manner I shall never forget. His 
voice, always clear and sonorous, rolled 
with a deeper volume over the crowd. 
There was no bitterness, but an inex- 
pressible sadness in his words." This 
last public speech of Mr. Webster is 
given: 

"I thank you, fellow-citizens, for your 
friendly and respectful call. I am very glad 
to see you. 

"Some of you have been engaged In an 
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arduous public duty at Baltimore, the ob- 
ject of your meeting being the selection of 
a fit person to be supported for the office 
of President of the United States. Others 
of you take an Interest in the result of the 
deliberations of that assembly of Whigs. 
It so happened that my name among others 
was presented on that occasion. Another 
candidate, however, was preferred. 

* 'I have only to say, gentlemen, that the 
convention did, I doubt not, what it thought 
best, and exercised its discretion in the im- 
portant matter committed to it. The result 
has caused me no personal feeling what- 
ever, nor any change of conduct or pur- 
pose. 

"What I have been I am in principle and 
in character; and what I am, I hope to 
continue to be. 

"Circumstances or opponents may tri- 
umph over my fortunes, but they will not 
triumph over my temper or my self-respect. 

"Gentlemen, this Is a serene and beautiful 
night. Ten thousand thousand of the lights 
of heaven illuminate the firmament. They 
rule the night. A few hours hence their 
glory will be extinguished. 

"Ye stars that glitter in the skies, 
And gayly dance before my eyes, 
What are ye when the sun shall rise." 

"Gentlemen, there is not one among you 
who will sleep better tonight than I shall. 
If I wake I shall learn the hour from the 
constellations, and I shall rise in the morn- 
ing, God willing, with the lark; and though 
the lark is a better songster than I am, yet 
he will not leave the dew and the daisies 
and spring up to greet the purpling east 
with a more blithe and jocound spirit than 
I possess. Gentlemen, I again repeat my 
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thanfcs for this mark of your respect and 
commend you to the enjoyment of a quiet 
and satisfactory repose. May God bless 
you all." 

George S. Bout well in his work, 
"The Lawyer, the Statesman! and the 
Soldier," (New York: 1887), says of this 
speech: "It was a masterpiece of self- 
control under trying circumstances, and 
an exhibition of his genius as an orator, 
which equalled the best efforts of his 
best days. It was the last brilliant spark 
of his expiring genius." 

To mention only a few of the original 
and characteristic anecdotes and remin- 
iscences of Mr. Webster revealed by an 
examination of Mr. Bliss* wonderful col- 
lection and listening to his history of the 
interesting way it has been brought to- 
gether, would fill a good sized volume of 
itself, one we would like to see written. 
We believe it would be impossible to 
write the correct life of Webster with- 
out large use of Mr. Bliss' material, and 
we are sure it is one too valuable for 
private possession, but should ultimate- 
ly form a distinct alcove of the national 
library. 

Two gems picked out from the sea of 
literature have formed a sort of guide to 
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Mr. Bliss* pleasant life-recreation in his 
intercourse with the great men whom he 
so much loves and whose memory he has 
done so much to perpetuate. One is from 
Carlyle: "Great men taken up in any 
way are profitable company. We cannot 
look, however, imperfectly upon a great 
man without gaining something by him." 
The source of the other is unknown: 

"He is to be pitied who is not capable 
of even enthusiastic admiration of some- 
thing or some one above himself. He is 
an arrogant, and, moreover, an ignorant 
man who is only a critic, subjecting 
others' words and deeds and characters 
to his own standard of worth. He is 
unwise who does not love and wonder 
at beauty above his own attainment, 
and who substitutes the downward for 
the upward look." 

With this we must leave our examina- 
tion of Mr. Bliss' collection of Websteria- 
na with regrets that more than half the 
volumes must remain unopened, hun- 
dreds of articles only glanced at, and 
page upon page of notes of conversations 
with their possessor not written out. 
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From mouldering Abbeny's dark Scriptorium 

brought, 
See vellum tomes by monkish labor wrought; 
Nor yet the comma born, Papyrie see, 
And unical tetters' wizard grammary: 
View my fifteeners in their rugged line; 
What ink! what linen! only known long 

syne — 
Entering where Aldus might hare fixed his 

throne 
Or Harry Stephens covetted his own. 

—Rev. Henry Drury. 



EARLY PRINTED BOOKS IN THE 

LIBRARY OF THE LATE 

PROF. D. S. TALCOTT. 




OOKS are among the 
most perishable things 
with which people have 
to do. And when one 
thinks of the vicissi- 
tudes to which they 
are subject, breaking 
up of families, wars, 
conflagrations* the 
ravages of rodents, injuries from water, 
from neglect and from the greed of the 
ignorant junk dealer, it is surprising 
that so many of those of very early 
date have come down to us. Today we 
are a nation that builds libraries and 
stores up safely in their archives the 
books which busy printing presses turn 
out. But formerly there was not this 
same spirit of preserving the vehicles of 
literature as now obtains, for in the 
early days of printing many were the vol- 
umes that were condemned to be burned 
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while whole libraries often suffered de- 
struction by the edict of some ignorant, 
bigoted ruler. It is not surprising then 
that many look upon a book one hundred 
years old as a great curiosity, while those 
having a book of a 1600, a 1500 or a 
J 400 date look upon them as so rare as 
to be regarded as little short of wonder- 
ful. And, indeed, books having these last 
mentioned dates may well be called ex- 
ceedingly rare when the vicissitudes 
which they have encountered are con- 
sidered. Were it not that men love them 
as they do, care for them so tenderly, 
take them wherever they go, in misfor- 
tune cling to them so fondly, save them 
from fire, and part with them last of all 
their earthly possessions, we think there 
would be many fewer of these old tomes 
to be admired and prized today, than 
there are. 

In the first volume of his ever delight- 
ful "Curiosities of Literature,*' D'Israeli 
devotes a chapter to the destruction of 
books, which is full of curious historic 
lore and interesting details telling the 
ravages that have been aimed against 
books. Fire, war, shipwreck, insur- 
rection and religious intolerance are re- 
sponsible for the annihilation of vast li- 
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braries in the early years of printing and 
for long before its invention. The Per- 
sians from hatred of the religion of the 
Phoenicians and the Egyptians, destroy- 
ed their books, of which Eusebius, (A. 
D. 2G3-334) notices a great number. A 
Grecian library at Gridus was burnt by 
the sect of Hippocrates because the 
Gridans refused to follow the doctrines 
of their master. The Romans burnt the 
books of the Jews, of the Christians and 
the philosophers; the Jews burnt the 
books of the Christians and Pagans, and 
the Christians burnt the books of the 
Pagans and the Tews. Gibbon pathetically 
describes the empty library of Alexandria 
after the Christians had destroyed it. 
In 1569 twelve thousand copies of the 
Jewish Talmud were thrown into the 
flames at Cremona. The works of the 
ancients were frequently destroyed at the 
instigation of monks. Pope Gregory VII, 
(1080) ordered that the library of the 
Palatine Oppolo, a treasury of literature 
formed by succeeding emperors, should 
be committed to the flames. At the 
Reformation popular rage exhausted it- 
self on illuminated books or manuscripts 
that had red letters in the title-page. 
Red letters and embellished figures were 
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sure marks of being papistical and dia- 
bolical, and in modern libraries a few 
such, volumes are found mutilated of 
their gilt letters and elegant initials. 
During the period of the civil wars in 
England vast libraries were destroyed. 
The great Pinellian library, after the 
death of its illustrious possessor filled 
three vessels to be conveyed to Naples. 
Pursued by corsairs one of the vessels 
was taken, but the pirates finding noth- 
ing on board but books threw them all 
into the sea — such was the fate of this 
great library. Even so late as 1780 the 
fine library of the Earl of Mansfield 
was wholly consigned to the flames during 
the political riots as was that of Dr. 
Priestly by the mob of Birmingham in 
1791. These are but a very few of 
hundreds of instances in which the books 
of the early years of literature both be- 
fore and after the invention of printing, 
have been destroyed by the thousands. 
They give us cause to wonder that even 
now the most beautiful books in consid- 
erable numbers are to be found in a noble 
private library in this city, that were 
printed between the years 1400 and 1692. 
In order to a better understanding of 
their extreme rarity and intrinsic value 
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as monuments of the typographic art, 
some notes on the early history of print- 
ing, may, with the above serve as an in- 
troduction. 

In Europe as late as the second half of 
the 14th century, every schoolbook and 
prayer book as well as every public and 
private document, proclamation, bull, let- 
ter, etc., was written by hand. The mak- 
ing of these books and manuscripts caller! 
for a large number of scribes, transcrib- 
ers, illuminators, lenders, sellers and cus- 
todians of books. In the writing of those 
early books, the scribes had different 
hands or styles of making the letters. 
One of these, and one largely used was 
called the church hand (Gothic or black 
letter) and in this hand were produced 
the transcripts of the Bible, missals, 
psalters and other works intended for 
use in churches and in private worship 
— for most of the books were religious, and 
used mainly in devotions. 

When this writing, transcribing, illu- 
minating, etc., had reached their highest 
development, the art of printing from 
wooden blocks, known as xylography 
came into use. This was as early as the 
12th century. This work, like the work 
of the earlier scribes, is believed to have 
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been carried on in the monasteries. About 
the middle of the 15th century there were 
men who carried on the craft or tiade of 
printing from these blocks. 

Experts on early typography agree that 
the first printed date of a book from 
movable type occurs in the year 1454, 
and that there were at least two rival 
printers at work at Mainz, Germany, in 
that year, as shown from different edi- 
tions of the same work — an indulgence is- 
sued by Pope Nicholas V — from different 
type. Each printer who set up his own 
printing office cast a set of types "for his 
own use, always imitating as closely as 
possible, the handwriting of some particu- 
lar earlier manuscript which he or his 
patron desired to publish; and this prac- 
tice of imitating and reproducing early 
manuscripts, on the part of the first print- 
ers, was not abandoned till many years 
after the first printed book, 1454, made 
its appearance. 

The earliest printers imitated not only 
the handwriting of the earlier transcrib- 
ers of manuscripts, with all its contrac- 
tions and combined letters, but all the 
other peculiarities of the manuscript 
which they copied. In the first place, 
there is the unevenness of the lines, 
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which very often serves as a guide to the 
approximate date of a book. For most 
of the early printers commenced with un- 
even lines and gradually made them less 
uneven and finally even. This uneven- 
ness was unavoidable in manuscript as 
well as in block-books, but in the earliest 
printed books, it is regarded as evidence 
of the inabiliy of the printers to space (or 
lead) out their lines. Still it is quite pos- 
sible that this unevenness was a part and 
parcel of the system of imitating manu- 
scripts upon which printing was founded. 
But about 1473 or 1474, in some cases 
later, printers began to see that even 
lines looked better than uneven ones and 
to use them in their work. 

The initials of books or of the chapters 
in block-books, and the earliest products 
of printing were in most cases omitted 
by the scribes and the printer and after- 
wards filled in by the rubricator. Many 
of these initials in the early printed 
books are artistic and beautiful, often 
in three or four colors. Later these 
initials were in a good many books print* 
ed in (in lower case type) with the text, 
but in such case were meant to be cov- 
ered by the illuminated initial. Regard- 
ing this part of the art of making books, 
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the late William Blades, in his life of Wil- 
liam CaxtoD, England's first printer, says : 

"A» late as 1485 Caxton certainly em- 
ployed the services of a rubrisher, to insert 
the initial letters at the beginning of chap- 
ters, and to make paragraph marks in the 
appropriate places. For this purpose a ver- 
milion ink was nearly always used, al- 
though occasionally a light blue alternated. 
For the initial of the first chapter a square 
space was left, equal to the depth of four 
or five lines of type; for succeeding chap- 
ters a space of two lines was generally 
considered sufficient." 

As printers changed or improved their 
system, the combinations of letters were 
the first to disappear;, while the contrac- 
tions remained in a considerable number 
of books even to the 17th century. 

In the first printed books the leaves 
were without running title, direction or 
catchword, folios, or paragraphs, The 
words were printed very close together, 
the abreviations were numerous, and the 
sentences were distinguished only by the 
single or the double point. The printer's 
name, residence or other information 
were either omitted or placed at the end, 
in colophon. The date was often want- 
ing. The Gothic or black-letter German 
text was the letter used in the first print- 
ed works, and was used until 1465, when 
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Greek characters were used and in 1467, 
Roman type. A Hebrew Bible was 
printed in 1488. 

These facts will help to a better un- 
derstanding of the early printed books in 
the collection under notice, some descrip- 
tion of which will be attempted. A brief 
sketch of the founder of this noble li- 
brary, must, however, first be given. 

Although on the death of Prof. Tal- 
cott, Jan. 19, 1896, the Bangor news- 
papers contained long biographical no- 
tices, yet so much of his life was spent 
Kinong his books, and so many incidents 
of his career as a student and teacher 
are connected with and represented by 
them, that a few dates and other facts 
regarding him will not be out of place. 

Daniel Smith Talcott was born in 
Newburyport, Mass., in June, 1813, 
and graduated from Amherst college 
with high honors at the early age 
of 18 years. His knowledge of languages 
was remarkable, and before he was 20 
years old he was engaged to supply a va- 
cant professorship of Hebrew in the The- 
ological seminary at Andover, Mass., 
which he held for three years. In 1837 
he begun his life work as professor of 
both the Hebrew and Greek languages 
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as well as of Sacred Literature, 
in the Theological seminary in this city, 
which was continued for a period of 44 
years, ending with 1881, when on account 
of advancing years and failing health he 
relinquished all public duties. Three 
years after resigning his active work at 
the seminary, Frof. Talcott removed to 
his beautiful home on Pine street, fitted 
up the large and delightful room which 
contained his magnificent library and 
spent the remaining years with his chil- 
dren and his books. 

Prof. Talcott's entire life was a life of 
study. As a boy his mother was actual- 
ly obliged to drive him from his books 
and his study outdoors and into the fields 
that he might obtain some healthful ex- 
ercise. Says Prof. Paine, in his memo- 
rial sketch: "The scholarly instinct was 
active in him from his very childhood. 
A small Greek testament is still pre- 
served on a fly leaf of which he wrote, 
when eleven years of age: 'Finished to- 
day the third reading.* His love of 
books began with his love of study, and 
as early as his tenth or eleventh year he 
had learned the way to the book stores 
of Boston, and had begun to explore 
their treasures." It was on one of these 
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visits to Boston that he purchased the 
volume with which he laid the founda- 
tion of his splendid collection. In line 
with his life-studies it was: Novum 
Testa mentum Harmonicum, Noriber- 
gae, Elia Huttero, XDCII. It was in 
four languages— Hebrew, Greek, Latin 
and German in parallel columns, in the 
original binding, and is now one of the 
treasured books of the collection. 

From that date to within a few years 
of his death Prof. Talcott was a con- 
stant buyer of books, and he bought in 
large quantities. He made two visits to 
Europe, one in 1871 and another in 1874, 
at both of which he made large pur- 
chases of rare and out-of-the-way; books, 
and also established correspondence with 
booksellers from whom he continued to 
receive books for many years. During 
the most active years of his professional 
work and study, Prof. Talcott added 
three or four hundred volumes yearly to 
his collection, or more than one volume a 
day. and all were read. The volumes of 
this remarkable library have not been 
lately counted, but as many as twenty 
years ago it contained more than three 
thousand volumes and is thought now to 
embrace between six and seven thousand. 
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To the acquirements of the profound 
scholar Prof. Talcott added the personal 
characteristics of the genuine book lover. 
He doted over his collection and every 
book possessed an individual character 
which he admired. He treated his books 
as friends. He used them in a gentle 
and cultured manner. He never folded 
down the corner of a leaf or laid the 
book askew, and abhorred the habit 
which some have of turning over the 
leaves with the moistened finger. 

In 1884, on removing to his new home 
after the resignation of his professorship, 
he fitted up the library room where his 
books were housed and in which he took 
so much delight. A view of one corner of 
this room is given herewith. From the 
position of the camera when it was 
taken one looks across the work table to 
a far corner, the room being large, be- 
tween the table and which are two ca- 
pacious, tall revolving bookcases, which 
show plainly in the plate. The cases are 
the substantial ones of the old-style li- 
brary, finished to tlhe room, reaching 
from floor to ceiling, and are in heavy 
black walnut with glazed doors. Here 
Prof. Talcott spent much time and held 
communion with the books he loved so 
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dearly. It is a pathetic fact that it was 
his solicitude for his books which led to 
his death. As winter weather ap- 
proached he feared his books would suf- 
fer from cold and damp — the library 
room is in the rear ell of the house above 
an unused room — and it was in persist- 
ing to build a fire in the room on one of 
the inclement days of the early winter 
that he took the cold which brought on 
his last illness and death. 

Memorial services in his remembrance 
were held on one of the days of anni- 
versary week at the seminary in 1896, at 
which eulogies were spoken by Prof. 
Henry L. Chapman of Bowdoin college, 
Rev. Dr. George W. Field of Bangor, 
and Prof. L. L. Paine of the seminary. 
Regarding his studies and love for books 
Rev. Mr. Field said: "Perhaps no man 
has ever passed away from us of a nicer, 
more varied and critical scholarship and 
of a broader range of reading and 
thought than Prof. Talcott. There are 
in his library books in nineteen or twenty 
different languages, with all of which he 
was mon? or less familiar." Prof. Paine 
said: "Prof. Talcott's life as an instruc- 
tor led him to prosecute linguistic studies 
with special zeal, and he became profi- 
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eient in a large number of ancient and 
modern languages; but his natural genius 
was not found in any narrow mould. 
The breadth of Prof. Talcott's intellect- 
ual outlook was one of the most remark- 
able features of his character. No sub- 
ject, however remote from his own de- 
partment, lay outside of his eager in- 
terest. He was an omnherous reader 
and his extensive library is filled with 
books that represent all phases of learn- 
ing." 

In so large a library as the Talcott 
collection it is impossible to describe 
minutely but few volumes, while there 
are hundreds which can hardly be glanc- 
ed at. Those we shall speak of will be 
some of the early printed volumes. 

The writer is not an expert in the 
works of the early typographers. But 
from a slight knowledge of the subject, 
and from having examined many of these 
early blockbooks in the large libraries, 
we are of the opinion that the collection 
holds one and possibly two specimens of 
the early block-printing or xylography 
which date from the last part of the 14th 
century. Of 15th century books we 
have examined ten or eleven; of 16th 
century books, or those printed between 
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1501 and 1600, there are eleven, and of 
those bearing an imprint from 1602 to 
1692 we have examined more than 
twenty. We also know there are many 
others, as a comparison of our own notes 
with a previously made list of the earlier 
imprints, shows that there are many in- 
cluded on that list which we have not 
personally examined, cannot describe, 
and can only indicate by the briefest 
mention. The earliest printed book in 
the collection, unless it be a 14th century 
block-book, is listed as "R. P. Jacobus. 
Carth. Dom & Fest 1455," the year fol- 
lowing the printing of the first book 
from movable types. This volume, how- 
ever, has not come under our observa- 
tion. 

The next earliest is: "Phbzaria Cov- 
entg Hamonen, Johannem Koel Loeff de 
Lubeck Colonie veolam viligenter im- 
presse, 1472." This is in the original 
binding with metallic clasps. A note 
attached to this volume in Prof. Tal- 
cott's hand dated 1890, gives the cost 
of the book in that year if it had sold 
for $10 when printed, reckoned at six 
per cent, compound interest as $1,929,- 
499,069,440. The page is in double col- 
umns, the size of printed page being iy 2 
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by 5 inches, 40 lines to the page, each 
column 2 1 / 4 inches wide. Other imprints 
of the 15th century, noted by title or 
briefly described, are: 

1472, A volume the page of which is 8 
by 5*^ in., two columns to the page, the 
iines irregular, 34 lines to the page; in the 
original binding, outside measurement of 
volume 11% by 8% inches. The colophon 
says: "typographus anonvmus." 

1474. Magnus Albertus, De Eucharistia. 
In this volume the type is of a peculiar 
styie. The initials are- engraved and 
printed in black in double lines. The or- 
namental letter at the beginning extends 
down the back margin of the page, and 
over the margin at the top of the sheet. 
Mr. Blades, in his life of Caxton, (second 
edition, 1882, p. 135,) says: "The first use 
of wood cut initials was in 1484, after 
which they were never (except on rare oc- 
casions, when a sort ran short), omit- 
ted." Eut here is an instance where a 
wood cut initial appeals in a book printed 
in 1474. 

1478. Colonia Ulricusi Zell. Double col- 
umn: size of printed page, 8*4 by 5^ tn. ; 
36 lines to the page. The type of this vol- 
ume is a very different shaped letter from 
that used, in the other volumes printed be- 
fore 1500. 

1479. Oapline Fitulus. Size of printed 
page 8% by 4% in.; irregular letter; lines 
run across the page; Initials in red; cover 
of boards, over which is embossed vellum, 
original clasps, 

1480. Oracioues Cicerouis. Nicolan Guenie. 
Size of printed page 8% by 5 in.; 39 lines 




From the last vol- 
ume mentioned in the 
list of books printed 
before 1500, we re- 
produced a part of 
the first initial, the 
letter A. It is a 
very good example of 
the ornamental let- 
ters in these early 
printed books. The 
letter is two inches 
wide, and the entire 
ornamental lines are 
9y 2 inches long. We 
give in the accom- 
panying plate the en- 
tire upper part of the 
letter, but not the 
lower part, or tail. 
The body of the let- 
ter is in blue and red, 
the light shading in 
purple; the outside 






s 



lines which extend along 
the margin and over the 
left hand corner of the top 
margin, are also in purple. 
We cannot well represent 
the pendant or tail lines be- 
longing to this initial as we 
would like to do, on ac- 
count of the difficulty of 
reproducing it upon the or- 
dinary size of chalk plates. 



Initial letter A, from "LEGENDA 
SANCTORUM," 1482, in Talcott Li- 
brary 
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to the page; in original wood covers, with 
clasps. 

14S0. B. Hieron, Epistolae. In two mag- 
nificent volumes; size of printed page, 11% 
by 6V2 In.; size of page 17 by 11*4 in.; 
52 lines to the page; height of volume, 
(cover), 18 inches; cover of wood one- 
fourth of an inch thick. This work is 
printed on beautiful heavy paper, having 
rich initials in blue, vermilion and purple, 
all hand made. A note in Prof. Talcott's 
hand says this volume formerly belonged in 
the library of Melanchthon. 

1482. Legenda Sanctorum Lotmbairdiicai 
hysteria explicit. Two columns to the 
page: each printed page 8 by 5% in.; each 
column 2% in. wide. There are between 40 
and 50 marks in vermilion upon each page 
where sentences and capital letters are in- 
dicated. 

One of the most beautiful specimens of 
early typography in the Talcqtt library is 
Liber Cannonicorum Reoularium Ord: 
Dan Anon Stiui in Predeken. This is 
printed on very heavy paper, size of 
printed page 11% by ly^ in.; double col- 
umns; width of column 3^4 in.; 55 lines 
to page. The margins are wide, and 
there are exceedingly beautiful initials 
in vermilion and blue. This volume is 
paged by hand with red ink, the num- 
bers being on the right hand page only, 
two pages counting as one. The binding is 
comparatively modern. The date of the 
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volume is 1477, and the volume stands 
15Y 2 inches tall. 

This Jong list, and more with them, 
were all printed before Columbus dis- 
covered the New World. They are sim- 
ilar books to those which in the famous 
libraries of the world are exposed to view 
under closed glass-covered cases by day 
and at night put in fireproof vaults. 
Their value as monuments of the typo- 
graphic art is beyond price. 

Of books bearing an imprint between 
1501 and 1599 we have examined over 
twenty in the collection. Brief notes of 
a few will be interesting to the biblio- 
phile: 

1501. Bibliiacu Ckmcordantiis Sanctus 
Hieronymusinterpres>amum Biblie. Norin- 
bevge. This is a beautiful copy of the scrip- 
tures known as St. Jerome's Bible. It is in 
double columns, the page Is 9% by 6% in., 
58 lines to the page. 

1504. A remarkable volume which is rep- 
sentative of a transition period from the 
ornamental capital to the plain impression 
of the press. A book from the library of 
Me lai'C thorn; without title; size of printed 
page, 12% by 8% In-; 59 lines to the page; 
in the original wood covers. This volume 
has the blank spaces at the beginning of 
the chapters or sections left for the purpose 
of putting in the embellished initial by 
hand, as referred to in the notes on the 
history of printing. These spaces are two 




Printers' Mark of Heinrich Frauenstein, 
Hageuan; on title page of "DAILY 
BREAD OF THE SAINTS," 1522, in 
Talcott Library. 
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by two and one-fourth inches, and in the 
centre is a small lower case letter as a 
guide to the rubricator in making the or- 
namental letter, this smaller one to be en- 
tirely covered up. A note in handwriting 
of Dr. TaJcott says: "This volume Is said 
to have belonged to Melamcthon and the 
marginal notes to be in his handwriting. 
On fclio Lxc he seems to allude in a note 
to persons whom he saw at Rome after the 
death of Pope Alexander." 

1504. Sabellicus, Marcus Antonius, Rhap- 
sodie Historarium Euneades, Venice. This 
is a magnificent copy of the second volume 
of this work; from the library of Melanc- 
thon, with notes In his handwriting; size 
of paper, 17% by 11*4 in.; size of printed 
page, 12% by 8% in. This volume contains 
the first known biographical sketch of 
Columbus ever printed; and is a duplicate 
of the remarkable volume which formed 
one of the Columbus treasures in the L»a 
Rabida building, (reproduced), at the 
World's Columbian Exposition in 1893 at 
Chicago. 

1522. A book in the original wood cover, 
Che'ift: geburt, with printers mark. 
Double column; no colored initials; size of 
page 9% by 7% inches. 

1501. Biblia Sacra. Basilae apud Nicol- 
aum Bryling. 

1522. Das Teglich brot von den Haelingen. 
"At the workshop of Heinrich Grau, from 
Frankfut." 

1599. Novum Testamentum. Noribergae. 
In twelve languages; size of page 12% by 
V/i inches, the page having a one line bor- 
der and verses arranged upon the page in a 
most artistic manner. In two volumes. 
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There are many other volumes in this 
section, but they have not been closely 
examined and we can only say they are 
beautiful specimens of the early typog- 
raphy. 

When we come to books of the sev- 
enteenth century they are more sump- 
tuous than those that have been described. 
Those already mentioned are, so to 
speak, specimens of primitive woTk; 
while the ones printed between 1600-1700 
show the advance and perfection of the 
art of printing, are more perfect, the type 
is far more artistic, the impression more 
careful, the paper beautiful, and in all 
respects the books are better made. There 
are nineteen or twenty volumes which 
come under this section, which are so rich 
and beautiful, in some cases elegant, in 
their mechanical execution, that we must 
give some particulars of a few of them. 

There is an edition of the New Testa- 
ment — Novum Testamentum — in He- 
brew, Greek, Latin and German, having 
this imprint: "Elia Huttero, Germano, 
Noribugae." Compendivm Grammaticae, 
Jenae Johannis Bielckii Biblop, 1607. 
Oberti biphanii Philosophis commentary, 
Francofurti, Impensis Lazari Zetzeneri, 
Bibliopolae, 1608. Bible (Buxton's Bi- 
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ble), Johannis Buxtorfi, Basileae, 
(Basle), Typis, Joh. Jocobi Deckeri, 1665. 
Page 13 by 7% inches. Hebraica and 
Chaldaicra Bible, Basileae, Sumptibus 
and typis Ludovici Konig, 1620. A mag- 
nificent work in three volumes; size of 
paper 16% by 10% in.; size of printed 
page 13y 2 by 9y 2 in., in original board 
vellum covered, 17 inches tall; beauti- 
ful engraved title page, and elegant and 
artistic arrangement of matter upon the 
page in three sizes of type. D. Thomas 
Aquinas Rebus Publicis, Joannis Maive, 
1651, Justinian, Corpus Juris Civilis, 
Amsterdam, Elzevir, 1663. Beautifully 
engraved, copper plate title-page, size of 
paper 15*4 by 8% in.; size of printed page 
12% by 7y 2 in. There is an Elzeviriana 
volume printed at Amsterodami in 1655, 
the date of which is thus expressed: 
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We might keep on in this way for 
msny pages describing these rare old 
volumes, all of tihem gems of early typog- 
raphy, but the above gives an idea of 
tihe whole; and it was only designed to 
describe, in the imperfect manner in 
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which we have attempted, some of the 
more beautiful of the early books. 

"When we come to books printed dur- 
ing 1700, they are a magnificent collec- 
tion, numerous tall copies and in mag- 
nificent editions. There is the Oxford 
edition of Josephus in two large folio 
volumes, 1720, "Imprimatur Rob Shif- 
fen, vice-can Oxon," in parallel columns 
Greek and Liatin, 16% inches tall, size of 
printed page 12% by 7 inches; Pococke's 
Description of the East, two volumes, 
large folio, 1745; Dictionaire Historique 
et Critique, Par Mr. Pierre Bayle, A 
Rotterdam, chez Michael Bohm, in four 
magnificent volumes, 13 by 7% inches, 
in size of printed page, 1720 — and so we 
might go on but must stop. It is im- 
possible to describe any part of a library 
of between six and seven thousand 
volumes in a short chapter. 

The general library is largely theologi- 
cal and classical, embracing also books 
in speculative philosophy, comparative 
philology and general literature. There 
are Bibles and different editions of the 
Old and New Testaments in nearly twen- 
ty languages; the sacred books of dif- 
ferent nations in beautiful editions; 
commentaries, dictionaries, lexicons, cy- 
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clopedias and grammars in almost end- 
less editions; no end of exigetical hand- 
books, and books covering the whole 
range of sacred literature; long sets 
of beautiful editions of the classics, 
of the Elzevir and fine Leipsic edi- 
tions; sets of Biblical and literary 
reviews, collections of sermons and 
books of history, science and poetry. 
What is remarkable about the very 
earliest printed books is that they are all 
perfect. A front or back leaf is rarely, 
almost never, missing; and while a few 
of these are in modern binding and have 
consequently been cut down, they are 
all beautiful and excessively rare. Many 
have book-plates of former owners, a 
few are from famous libraries, and some 
have bindings that are worthy of men- 
tion, although generally it is the book 
itself, or the edition, not the outside, that 
was prized by the owner and which 
makes them valuable. 

Prof. Talcott died without expressing 
any wish in regard to the disposition of 
his books. He was so strongly attached 
to them that he wanted them with him 
to the last. The library is far too valu- 
able to be broken up and scattered- 
it should go in its completeness to some 
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institution or to some public library. In 
reality it should never go from Bangor, 
but should find lodgment in our public 
library as a monument to one of the 
greatest scholars of the state, and one 
who for well on to half a century was 
so closely connected with one of the best 
institutions of our city and state — the 
Bangor Theological seminary. 
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HE instances ar0 
very rare in these 
days of many 
changes, the break- 
ing up of house- 
holds from one rea- 
son or another, and 
the moving of 
families from east 
to west of our con- 
tinent, that per- 
sonal articles sub- 
ject to so many 
vicissitudes as 
books — though they be among the dear- 
est possessions about which our hearts 
entwine — remain in the same family, in 
succession, for three generations. It is 
often the case that a few books, a family 
Bible, a prayer book or some gift volume, 
prized for association's sake, will outlive 
all these changes and be handed down 
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from father to son. But the cases are 
few in which whole libraries are thus 
preserved, kept in the families through 
successive generations, and loved and 
prized by each. In such we believe the 
love of books is a strong inherited char- 
acteristic, otherwise they would go the 
way of personal effects generally, be 
disposed of, as is so often the case, by 
auction and converted into effects less 
cumbersome — when mere material prop- 
erties are taken into consideration. 

A conspicuous example of the loving 
care of books forming a private library, 
through three generations, retained and 
added to for love of family and love of 
books as w^ell, is that of the Appleton 
library— one of the most valuable private 
collections in Maine — the original founda- 
tion of which began with the late Hon. 
Samuel C. Allen of Northfield, Mass., 
which descended to his son-in-law, Hon. 
John Appleton, late chief justice of the 
supreme court of Maine, now so luxur- 
iously housed in the elegant residence of 
Frederick H. Appleton, Esq., of this 
city. 

Mr. Allen, the maternal grandfather of 
the present Mr. Appleton, was born in 
Franklin county, Mass., and graduated 
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at Dartmouth college with the class of 
1794. He was a representative in the 
Massachusetts legislature from 1800 to 
1810; a state senator from 1812 to 1815 
and again in 1831; a member of the 
executive council of Massachusetts 1 from 
1829 to 1830, and a representative in 
Congress from Massachusetts from 1817 
to 1829. He died at his beautiful 
country home, King Philip's Lodge, 
Northfield, Mass., Feb. 8, 1842. He 
was a man of high scholarly attain- 
ments, a great reader and lover of books, 
and collected many of the old and rare 
editions of the classics w T hich he left to 
his son-in-law, the late Judge Appleton, 
and which really formed the original 
foundation of the present Appleton li- 
brary. 

John Appleton was born in New Ips- 
wich, N. H., July 12, 1804, and gradu- 
ated from Bowdoin college in the class 
of 1822. After a successful law prac- 
tice which extended over a period of 26 
years he was appointed associate justice 
of the supreme court of Maine, May 11, 
1852. In 1862 upon the retirement of 
Chief Justice John S. Tenney, Judge 
Appleton was appointed chief justice of 
the supreme court of Maine which posi- 
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tion he held until retired by the age 
limit, Sept. 24, 1883. His death oc- 
curred in Bangor, Feb. 7, 1891. On 
June 20, 1891, memorial exercises in 
his honor were held by the members of 
the Penobscot Bar, at which speeches 
were made by Hon. Albert W. Paine, 
ex-Vice President Hannibal Hamlin, 
Hon S. F. Humphrey, Francis A. Wil- 
son, Esq., Gen. Charles Hamlin, and an 
eulogy was pronounced by Chief Justice 
John A. Peters. These proceedings ap- 
pear in Maine Reports, vol. 83; (Ham- 
lin), pages 587-608. In his eulogy Chief 
Justice Peters said: 

"His career at bar and upon the bench, 
extending over a period of more than 60 
years, was remarkable and admirable. His 
learning, both legal and literary, his style 
of thought and expression, his love of re- 
search and exploration into the hidden 
corners of the law, his industry and earn- 
estness, his delight in new adaptations of 
old principles, his love of right and justice 
are all distinctly visible in his decisions. 
During the almost half-century that I 
knew him I never heard an angry word 
from his lips. Charity, sympathy, liberal- 
ity, courtesy, forbearance, unity and kin- 
dred qualities were elements in his disposi- 
tion. Few persons indulge in reading more 
than he did. I do not know that he in- 
clined to the investigation of subjects other 
than that of law, by any systematic course 
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of reading but he never saw a book new to 
him without craving the reading or exam- 
ination of it. His reading was his princi- 
pal recreation, and extended to all subjects 
from science and reason to romance." 

The Appleton library — not to speak of 
that portion of it which embraces the law 
department — may be described in few 
words as a collection strong in. history, 
political economy and philosophy, w T ith 
the works of all the leading authors of 
antiquity and the modern writers in gen- 
eral literature — fiction, poetry, science, 
art, and in many out of the way branches 
which appealed to a student of wide and 
varied tastes. 

In that part of the collection containing 
the autograph of Mr. Allen, are found 
great numbers of books relating to polit- 
ical economy, which department was 
largely added to by Justice Appleton,, so 
that the total number of volumes upon 
this subject must reach considerably over 
1000. It only needs a brief examination 
of them to show that toe collection em- 
braces all the great and authoritative 
writers upon this branch, with many that 
are little known to the modern student of 
this science. Still they are not less valua- 
ble on this account for these books are on 
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the shelves of most college and university 
libraries; and were some great public so- 
ciety to build up a representative library 
containing the treatises of historic thought 
upon this subject, it would seek just such 
books as these in the Appleton library, 
although it would 1 be very hard work to 
"pick them up," as old book men say, 
now. 

Here are found the great works of 
Malthus, Ricardo, Adam Smith (the 
Hartford edition of 1818, large 8 vo. in full 
binding), Mill and others. A few other 
titles will show the interesting character 
of this part of the library: Inquiry into 
the Natural Basis of the Nature of 
Wealth, by Samuel Read, 1829; Politics 
of Ancient Greece,, translated by George 
Bancroft, 1824; Of the Law of Nature 
and Nations; Eight Books. Written in 
Latin by the Baron von Puffendorf, Coun- 
cillor of State to His late Swedish Majes- 
ty, and to the Present King of Prussia. 
Translated into English. Oxford, 1724. 
This is full leather bound, large folio. A 
large folio edition in two volumes of the 
works of Sir William Temple, Bart. Lon- 
don, 1740; the Works of the Famous 
Nilcolean Machiavel, Citizen arid Senator 
of Florence: Written originally in Italian 
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and from thence newly and faithfully 
translated in English. London]. 1680; 
The Distribution of Wealth, by Rev. 
Richard Jones, London, 1831; Disserta- 
tions in Political Economy, by T. R. 
M<althus, London, 1837. 

In the old family libraries the books 
that were little read, which one did not 
wish to completely discard, were placed 
upon the top shelves in the cases; so in a 
large private library when such books 
overrun the library room, go out into the 
halls, and up stairs, they then go into the 
attic. The Appleton library is no excep- 
tion. Into the attic the books have gone 
and there are many bookcases there which 
are well filled — often three books deep — 
but they are all important and no one 
could be dispensed with without injury to 
the completeness of the collection. Here 
are notes of a few glanced at in looking 
through the cases: 

An edition of the works of Marcus Tul- 
lius Cicero, in the beautiful edition of 
Wells & Lilly, Boston, 1816, 23 volumes, 
boards, uncut. Cicero must have been a 
favorite author, for beside this edition is 
a copy of the Philadelphia edition of 1809, 
and a copy of the fine Edward Moxon 
edition of his life and letters, London, 
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1855. Rare old books in vellum, of dates 
1605, 1619, 1653 and 1660. The works of 
Tacitus, London, 1753. Hawthorne's 
Twice-Told Tales, first edition, printed by 
John B. Russell, for the American Sta- 
tioners' Company, Boston, 1837. Harriet 
Martineau's Society in America, 1837. 
Discourses of Davila on Political History; 
written in the year 1790 and then pub- 
lished in the Gazette of the United States. 
By An American Citizen, Boston, 1805. 

Here are some volumes of exceeding in- 
terest. : 

The Political Debates Between Abra- 
ham Lincoln and Stephen A. Douglas, 
during the Illinois campaign of 1858, 
Columbus, Ohio, 1860. This copy is en- 
riched with manuscript notes and news- 
paper clippings inserted. 

Principles of Legislation from the man- 
uscript of Jeremy Bentham. Translated 
by M. Dumont, with notes and biogra- 
phies of Bentham and Dumont, by John 
Neal. Boston, 1830; 310 pages. Boards, 
uncut. The preface is dated : "Portland, 
April 1, 1830." Bentham was the real 
founder of the utilitarian school of phil- 
osophy; and although his influence upon 
thought was small on account of the unre- 
liable character of his writings, so great 
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an authority as Macaulay said: "He 
found English jurisprudence a gibberish 
and left it a science." 

The Port-Folio. * Five volumes of this 
early literary miscellaLy published at 
Philadelphia, 1811-1815. Embracing some 
of the early work of afterward distin- 
guished American authors, and contain- 
ing an interesting stories- of steel engrav- 
ings, portraits, etc., among them such 
subjects as: The Battle of Niagara; Cap- 
ture of Fort George; Buffalo in 1815; Por- 
traits of Commodore Biddle, Count Rum- 
ford, Granville Sharp and John Marshall. 

*Prof. Albert H. Swith, A. B., in his 
history of "The Philadelphia Magazines and 
their Contributors: 1741-1850"— a volume of 
264 pages, published in 1892, devotes 65 
pages to a history of the Port FoUo, its 
publishers, editors and contributors. Among 
the editors was Joseph Dennie, the most 
interesting figure among the early literary 
editors of this country, often styled "the 
American Addison;" while the contributors 
embraced such distinguished names as 
those of John Neal, Nicholas Biddle, Alex- 
ander Wilson, the naturalist, Horace Bin- 
ney, Harriet Fenno, Elizabeth Ferguson, 
Richard Rush, Richard Peters, Gouverneur 
Morris, Josiah Quincy and Thomas Moore, 
the poet. In the life of Josiah Quincy by 
his son, is this paragraph: "The Port Folio 
was very far superior in literary ability to 
any magazine or periodical ever before at- 
ntempted in this country. Indeed it was no 
whit behind the best English magazine! 
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Europe; or a General Survey of the 
Present Situation of the Principal Pow- 
ers, with Conjectures of Their Future 
Prospects. By a citizen of the United 
States. Boston, 1822. This copy is in 
boards, uncut. It was presented to Mr. 
Allen by the author and has his autograph 
and date: "Washington, Jan. 13, 1825," 
together with a copy of Mr. Allen's letter 
of thanks in acknowledgement of the 
same. 

Letters of John Randolph to a Young 
Relative, Embracing a Series of Years 
From Early Youth to Mature Manhood. 
Philadelphia, 1834. Pages, 255; 8vo; 
boards. This "young relative" was Ran- 
dolph's favorite niece, Theodora, to whom 
he wrote more than 200 letters. 

Here is a book about Cuba that pos- 
sesses unusual interest just at this time: 
Letters Written in the Interior of Cuba 
Between the Mountains of Arcana, to the 



of that day, and would bear no unfavorable 
comparison with those of the present time 
on either side of the water. Its influence 
was greatly beneficial In raising the stand- 
ard of literary taste in this country and in 
creating a demand for a higher order of 
periodical literature and for more exact 
and careful editorship." The Port Folio 
was commenced in 1801, and discontinued 
in 1827. 
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East, and of Cusco, to the West; in the 
months of February, March, April and 
May, 1828. By Rev. Abiel Abbott. Bos- 
ton, 1829. Mr. Abbott was born in An- 
dover, Mass., in 1770, and graduated 
from Harvard in 1792. He visited Cuba 
for his health in the winter of 1828, and 
died on the passage home from yellow 
fever contracted on the island, June 7, 
1828. 

Early parts or numbers of Irving's 
Sketch Book and Crayon Miscellany, by 
"Geoffrey Crayon, Gent." Philadelphia: 
Carey, Lea & Blanchard, 1835. The first 
edition. 

An interesting volume is a clean and 
perfect copy of the first volume of the 
New Harmony Gazette, 1825-1826. This 
paper has the motto: "If we cannot 
reconcile all opinions, let us endeavor to 
unite all hearts." Published in "The 
First Year of Mental Independence," by 
Wm, Pelham. This is the journal edited 
by that famous social reformer, Robert 
Owen. Mr. Owen was a native of Scot- 
land, but came to this country at the age 
of 25 years. He was a member of Con- 
gress, a foremost anti-slavery agitator, 
and was the first man in this country to 
secure independant rights of property to 
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widows and married women. When in 
Congress he drafted the bill under which 
the Smithsonian Institution was organ- 
ized. Mr. Owen also established at New 
Harmony a co-operative assembly, simi- 
lar to that at Brook Farm, and that of 
the Oneida Community established by J. 
H. Noyes, which was known as "Machu- 
ria." His published works extend to a 
dozen volumes. This clean copy of the 
New Harmony Gazette, (large 4 to, three 
columns to the page), is one of the rarest 
works in the Appleton library. 

In view of the recent attempts to 
reach the north pole by balloon, and of 
the unknown fate of Andre and his com- 
panions who attempted that perilous feat 
in 1897, here is a volume of great inter- 
est: The Possibility of Approaching the 
North Pole Asserted, By the Hon. D. 
Barrington. A New Edition with an 
appendix containing papers on the Same 
Subject and on A New West Passage 
By Colonel Beaufoy, F. R. S.. Illustrat- 
ed with a Map of the North Pole ac- 
cording to the Latest Discoveries. New 
York, 1818. The appendix contains a 
paper "On the Probability, Expediency 
and Utility of Discovering a Passage to 
the North Pale;" and one on the Nature 
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of Floating Ice. The map is on the 
polar projection, similar to that in the 
Century Atlas of the same locality, but 
it locates nothing higher than Spitz- 
bergen, and Baffin's bay, lat. 80 deg. N. 
The latest arctic maps locate more than 
30 well defined geographical features be- 
yond 80 deg. N., while Nansen and Johan- 
sen, approached to lat. 86 deg. 14 m., on 
Apr. 7,1895. Such is the actual advanceof 
the path to the north pole since this work 
was published. It will be at once recall- 
ed that the Hon. D. Barrington, the 
author of this rare treatise is the "Hon. 
Dames Barrington" to whom Gilbert 
White, the naturalist of Selborne, ad- 
dressed his letters on the natural history 
of that parish. It is believed that the 
views put forth by Mr. Barrington in 
this volume led the English government 
to aid the northern voyages of discovery 
of John Ross in 1818, and Sir Edward 
Parry in 1819, and also expeditions in 
subsequent years, even down to that of 
Sir John Franklin in 1836. Mr. Barring- 
ton was born in 1727 and was a distin- 
guished antiquary and naturalist. His 
portrait appears in the new English edi- 
tion of White, edited by the late Grant 
Allen, and published in 1899. Mr. Bar- 
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ringtail's plan was to reach the north 
pole by means of reindeer during the 
winter— the plan now being attempted by 
Lieut. Peary with Esquimau dogs. 

Now we will glance along the several 
cases devoted to history and pick out here 
and there a few volumes which will give 
an idea of the collection in this depart- 
ment—noting date, edition, binding, etc., 
where such facts will add to the interest 
which the genuine bibliphite may find 
in this sketch. Here are Hume's England 
and Gibbon's Rome in the solid Dublin 
edition of 1709; Robertson's Charles the 
Fifth, with beautiful plates; Allison's 
Europe; Smollett's England, edition of 
1759, six volumes; History of the Rebel- 
lion and the Civil Wars in England, be- 
gun in the year 1641; by Edward, Earl 
of Clarendon, the handsome Oxford edi- 
tion of 1707 in eleven volumes; Rise of 
the Dutch Republic, the United Nether- 
lands, and other works of J. Lothrop Mot- 
ley, in the original Harper 8vo. editions, 
in half morocco; Charles Knight's his- 
tory of England, in eight volumes; 
Campbell's History of the Lord Chief 
Justices of England, four volumes; 
Momsen's Rome, four volumes; Macau- 
ley's England, the 8vo. edition; History 
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of Ancient Greece by John Gillies; Rus- 
sell's Modern Europe, six volumes in full 
morbcco; Hallam's Middle Ages, the 
Philadelphia edition of 1824; History of 
Greece by William Mitford, Boston edi- 
tion of 1823, in 8vo.; Hallam's England, 
edition of 1829, in old boards, uncut; 
History of Florence; State of France; 
Natural and Civil History of Vermont, 
by Samuel Williams, Burlington, 1809, 
two volumes; History of Great Britain; 
History of the French Revolution; Nie- 
buhr's Rome, edition of 1832, printed at 
Cambridge, England; Decline of the 
Roman Republic, by George Long, in five 
volumes, London, 1874; History of Con- 
necticut by Benjamin Trumbull. New 
Haven, 1818, two volumes, and History 
of the United States by Timothy Pitkin, 
New Haven, 1828, in two volumes. It 
may be added that all these are in the 
very best editions, mostly in old leather, 
or in half or full morocco, and although 
bearing evidence in notes and memoran- 
da of the most thorough reading, are in 
clean, nice condition, evidence also that 
they have had the best of care. 

To mention a tew representative works 
in other branches will be to give the 
reader a conception of the wealth of the 
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Appleton library in a wide range of sub- 
jects covered by the author ative writers 
whose books are monuments of learning 
and scholarship. We shall not attempt 
a classification, but note briefly the vol- 
umes as we come to them on the well 
filled shelves: Middleton's Letters from 
Rome; Stuart's Mental Philosophy, 
Philadelphia, 1827; Blackstone's Com- 
mentaries; the Life of Washington, by 
John Marshall, Philadelphia, 1809, in 
five volumes; Spurzheim's Philosophy, 
Boston, 1833; The Diversions of Purley, 
that ingenious treatise on etymology, by 
John Home Tooke, the Philadelphia edi- 
tion of 1807; The Roman Republic, by 
Adam Ferguson, Philadelphia, 1805; 
Plutarch's Morals, ''Translated from the 
Greek by Several Hands," London, 
1691; Political Eras of the Kingdom of 
New Spain, by Humboldt, New York, 
1811, in two volumes; a fine edition of 
Josephus, 1828, in eight volumes: The 
Age of Louis XV. by M. de Voltaire, 
Glasgow edition; a beautiful edition of 
the Universal Geography, by M. Malte- 
Brun, 1826, in eight volumes; Travels of 
Anarcharsis the Younger, in Greece, in 
the middle of the Fourth Century before 
the Christian era, London, 1817, in six 
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volumes; a beautiful set of the works of 
Francis Rabelais, London, 1784, in four 
volumes, bound in old calf; Progress of 
Religious Ideas, by Lydia Maria Child, 
Boston, 1835, three volumes; Plutarch's 
Lives; Life and Letters of Marcus 
Tullius Cicero, the fine Edward Maxon 
edition, London, 1855; Calhoun's 
Speeches; Speeches of Theodore Parker, 
1855, in two volumes; Hone's Everyday 
Book, London, 1825; The Talmud; 
Cook's Voyages, the fine edition printed 
in 8vo. at Dublin, in 1784; Mill's Logic; 
The Koran, translated by George Sales 
Gent., Philadelphia, 1857; Private Law 
Among the Romans, by John George 
Phillimore, London, 1863; History of 
Philosophy, by Victor Cousin, 1832; 
Notes on Italy, by Rembrandt Peale, 
1831; Charles Mills' History of 
Muhammedanism, London, 1818; Sch- 
legel's Lectures on the History of Litera- 
ture, Philadelphia edition of 1818; the 
Works of Edmund Burke, New York, 
1813, and Analysis of the Human 
Mind, by James Mills, London. 1829. 

But there are books here which slrow 
the real literary and critical taste of their 
owner, the books of essays and collected 
memorabilia of authors which tall students 
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of literature love and love to possess in 
fine editions. Here are the Literary Re- 
mains of William Hazlit, New York, 
1830; the essays of the Right Honorable, 
the Earl of Shaftsbury, on "Characters of 
Men, Manners, Opinions and Times" — 
the very rare London edition of 1749 in 
three small volumes. This distinguished 
personage was born in 1671 and died in 
1713; and his essays enjoyed great popu- 
larity for their elegant and thoughtful 
style. Here is an original set of the writ- 
ings of Thomas De Quincy. in 13 volumes, 
and the Memoirs of William Wordsworth 
— both in the -plain brown muslin binding 
of Tieknor & Co., Boston, 1857; Southey's 
Common-Place Book, the London edition 
of Longmans, 1850, in four volumes; 
Johnsoniana, a supplement to Bosw ell's 
Johnson, by John Wilson Croker, in the 
Philadelphia edition of Carey & Hart, 
1842; the works of Leigh Hunt, in three 
volumes, a plain but charming English 
edition, and the Noctes Ambrosianae of 
"Christopher North," John Wilson, the 
beautiful New York edition (Widdleton) 
of 1867 in six volumes, in half morocco. 

In poetry there are all the great and 
many of the lesser authors, always in 
good, often in fine editions. We note a 
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few rarities and some of the more desir- 
able editions: The edition of the Can- 
terbury Tales of Thomas Wright, Lon- 
don; the Boston, 1839, edition of Ed- 
mund Spenser, a beautiful uncut copy; 
the Poetical Works of Charles, Earl of 
Halifax; Percy's Reliques of Ancient 
English Poetry, London^ 1868, in three 
volumes; Works of Thomas Love Pea- 
cock; a fine large paper copy of Milton, 
the Boston edition of Hillard & Gray, 
1839, in two volumes; and various edi- 
tions of Shakespeare, Byron, Scott, 
Burns, Pope, with the best editions of 
later English and American poets. 

What is true of the books in the Apple- 
ton library in other departments of lit- 
erature, is also true of the department of 
fiction. In this class are all the best 
works of the great masters of fiction, al- 
ways in substantial, often in choice edi- 
tions and bindings; even down to the 
de luxe editions, limited impression, 
plates and deckel edges, of today. 
There is a fine set of the Waverly novels, 
of Dickens, Jane Austen, Maria Edge- 
worth; of the Bohn libraries, of the fa- 
mous old library of Foreign literature 
edited by the late George Ripley of Brook 
Farm fame; with many of the old time 
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literary annuals so rich in the early steel 
engraved plates. Then here are the fa- 
mous old reviews — the Westminster, For- 
eign, London Quarterly, American, of 
1812, and Democratic, notwithstanding 
long sets of many of them formerly in the 
Appleton library were presented to the 
Bangor public library some years ago by 
Mr. F. H. Appleton. 

Having given a glance at some of the 
more noteworthy books in this collection, 
we have reserved for mention at the close 
of this little bibliographical sketch, 
a few volumes which possess un- 
usual interest to the book lover, have a 
personal association which gives them 
value, or are interesting from edition or 
binding. Look at these: 

The first American edition of Charles 
Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare, printed 
at Baltimore in 1837, by Bayley & Burns, 
in a little 16 mo. of 366 pages, containing 
portrait of Lamb, and plates. 

Addresses of the Philadelphia Society 
for the Promotion of National Industry. 
Philadelphia, M. Carey & Son. 1819. 8 vo. 
In the original boards, uncut edges. 

McFingal and Poetical Works of Jona- 
than Trumbull. Two volumes in one. Hart- 
ford, Conn.; printed for Samuel G. Good- 
rich. 1820. With plates. Half morocco. 

Pursuits of Literature. A Satirical Poem 
in Five Dialogues. With notes. Philadel- 
phia, 1800. 
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Scott's Tales of a Grandfather. The Ex- 
eter, N. H., edition of J. & B. Williams, 
1833, in eight volumes, with plates, uncut 
edges, bound in full morocco. A rare set. 

Latter-Day Pamphlets, by Thomas 
€arlyle. The first American edition publish- 
ed by Phillips, Sampson & Co., Boston, 
1850. Edited by Ralpn Waldo Emerson. 
"Yesternight I finished the last of these 
extraordinary Pamphlets. * * I know not 
what I am now going to set about; the 
horrible barking of the universal dog-kennel 
(awakened by these Pamphlets) must still 
itself again; my poor nerves must recover 
themselves a 'ittle: — 1 have much more to 
say; and by Heaven's blessing must try to 
get it said in seme way if I live."— Letter 
of Carlyle to Emerson, dated at Chelsea, 19 
July, 1850. 

The Works of Monsieur De la Bruyere. 
Containing Characters or Manners of the 
Present Age. With a Key to the Persons 
Characterized Under Feigned Names. Two 
volumes. London, 1713. 

Essays of Michael Seigneur de Montaigne. 
In Three Books, with Marginal Notes and 
Quotations. And an account of the Author's 
Life. With a Short Character of the Au- 
thor and Translator, by a Person of Hon- 
our. Made English by Charles Cotton, Esq. 
London: Printed for M. Gillyflower and 
F. W. Hensman in Westminster-Hall and 
R. Wellington in St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
H. Hindmarsh in Corn-Hill. 1700. This is 
a very rare edition of Montaigne. The vol- 
umes contain about 560 pages each, small 
8 vo. in full calf. The Appleton copy is full 
of MS. notes. The Charles Cotton, who 
translated this edition is the Charles Cot- 
ton who was the friend of Isaak Walton, 
and the author of the second part of the 
"Compleate Angler." Critics say that Cot- 
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ton's translation possesses a good deal of 
rough vigor, although it is not extraordin- 
arially faithful to the original. Montaigue 
was born Feb. 28. 1533, and died Sept. 11, 
1592. In his Diversions of a Book-Worm, 
London, 1886, Mr. J. Rogers Rees says he 
would like to see "the single odd volume 
of Cotton's translation of Montagn's Es- 
says which remained to Emerson from his 
father's library." In Representative Men 
Emerson himself says: "It lay long neglect- 
ed, until, after many years, when I was 
newly escaped from college I read the book, 
and procured the remaining volumes. 1 re- 
member the deMght and wonder in which 
I lived with it. It seemed to me as if I had 
myself written the book in some former life, 
so sincerely it spo&e to my thought aud ex- 
perience." 

A French law treatise, formerly in the 
library of Rufus Choate, is: Taite: Theo- 
rique et Patique Des Pruves eu Droit Civil 
et eu Droit Criminel. Par Edouard Bonnier, 
Paris, 1852. A work on the theory, practice 
and proof in civil and criminal cases. The 
autograph of R. Choate appears in the 
characteristic hand of that distinguished 
jurist upon the inside front cover— not up- 
on a fly leaf. 

A volume of unique interest from having 
formerly been in the library of President 
Jefferson is also in French. It is: La 
Contagion Sacree ou Historie Naturelle de 
la Superstition ouvrage traduit par de 1' 
Anglois. "Prima mail lobes." Two vol- 
umes in one. Londres MDCCLXVIII. 
Bound in full calf with raised bands. Up- 
on the flyleaf of this book is: "Samuel C. 
Allen's. Purchased at the sale of the li- 
brary of Thomas Jefferson at Washington, 
In 1828. Presented to John Appleton as 
a token of affectionate regard, but with no 
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approval of its philosophy and want of 
Faith. Samuel C. Allen, King Philip's 
Lodge. Northfield, Sept. 24, 1837." There 
is a private mark of Jefferson's ownership 
in this volume, which it is said was com- 
mon with him in marking his books. The 
printer's signature mark with each form of 
16 pages, at the bottom of the page, is the 
letters of the alphabet; and at page 129 
of this volume, where the letter is "J," 
there is a "T" placed before it in Jeffer- 
son's own hand— hence "T. J.," his private 
mark. This volume may be called the 
Sacred Contagion, or natural history of super- 
stition. There are notes in French on the 
back flyleaves, evidently in Jefferson's hand- 
writing. The volume is justly regarded 
with great interest by its present owner. 
Minutes of Proceedings of the Court of 
Inquiry and Court Martial in relation to 
Capt. David Porter, Washington, D. C. 
1825. This is the official report of the 
court in the case of Commodore David 
Porter— father of Capt. William D. and 
Admiral David D. Porter— who in 1823 was 
placed in command of an expedition called 
the Mosquito fleet, fitted out against pirates 
in the West Indies. The government deem- 
ing that he had exceeded his power, tried 
him by court martial and as a result he was 
suspended from duty for six months, but 
afterwards fully restored. The volume is 
one of the rarest books in the collection. 

We are not permitted to mention the 
volumes which have, in recent years, been 
added to this collection and which form 
no inconsiderable portion of its value and 
interest. They cover nearly all branches 
— biography, history, exploration, art 
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works, books of reference, treatises on 
ecience, with the best fiction and the 
choicest verse. These are invariably in 
choice editions, good bindings, and occa- 
sionally in de luxe limited impressions, 
and bring a large and rich collection of 
the best books for all time up to today. 

Justice Appleton was a great book 
lover, book collector and reader. He was 
a close and diligent, rather than an om- 
nivorous, reader. He possessed a wide 
acquaintance with standard literature in 
all departments; and read all that was 
worth reading, including the best fiction 
and the choicest verse. He had a good 
knowledge of books ae books, and knew 
how to choose the most desirable editions 
and bindings. He loved his books and 
was careful and tender of them. They 
show that although they were thoroughly 
read, they were given the best of care. 
He would never turn down a leaf, or re- 
verse a book open upon its inside, and lay 
it down back up; and taught hi® children 
to treat them with the same tenderness 
and love that he himself manifested to- 
ward them. In whatever he might be en- 
gaged, either at court, in his office or at 
home, he always had a book ready to 
9JBds £ieAe j&Jnooo 0} qoiqM iftiAi 'puBq 
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moment of time. Even when in sittings 
of the full bench, and an associate might 
be writing an opinion, Justice Appleton 
always had a book upon his desk, or in his 
pocket, to which he would turn for recrea- 
tion and entertainment. In this he much 
resembled that great English commoner 
and book collector, Gladstone. The li- 
brary which he collected and read, of 
which this sketch gives some account, 
shows that he was the genuine student, 
the real book collector and book lover. 

We close this sketch with an extract 
from an article which was published in 
the Lewiston Journal in 1883, giving some 
reminiscences of Judge Appleton and his 
characteristics as a book lover, collector 
and reader. But his fear for the sale of 
his beloved volumes was not to occur. 
They are most luxuriously housed, and 
his son, book lover and student himself, 
prizes them and gives them the most ten- 
der care because his father loved the 
same dear old volumes. This account 
says: 

"After thirty-two years on the bench 
Judge Appleton now prefers to think and 
talk about something else. He glances 
over the decisions, occasionally, but 
gives them little or no study. He says 
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be enjoyed every part of his judicial 
experience very much, but had enough of 
it. He finds a great deal of comfort In 
the delights of literature. He always has 
been and still is a great reader, and few 
men have so wide and intimate acquaint- 
ance as he, with both classical and modern 
authors. His house fairly overflows with 
books. His book-cases and shelves and 
tables are full and hundreds of volumes are 
packed away in his attic. 

"There probably is not another private 
collection of books so large and so compre- 
hensive, in the state. The judge's course 
of reading has been very broad, he has no 
hobby and in his book-buying he has been 
generous to all classes of literature. His li- 
brary includes many rare and valuable vol- 
umes, some of which he picked up while 
abroad and which it is not easy to dupli- 
cate. Among his curios are a quarto copy 
of Justinian's Code and Pandects, a quarto 
Fox's Book of Martyr's, a quarto Ma- 
chiavelli and a quarto Sir William Temple. 

"I asked him if his library-making had 
not been a source of great pleasure to him." 
'It is pleasant,' said he, 'yet there Is 
something sad about it. It is disagreeable 
to wonder what will become of the volumes 
you have cherished and to think that a 
book for which you paid five dollars may be 
knocked down at auction for a dollar— if 
it goes well." 

"Judge Appleton has always been noted 
as a rapid reader. He has that greatly to 
be desired faculty of skimming the cream 
off a book. He glances down a page and 
catches every beauty on it and turns over 
a leaf, while the average reader may master 
a couple of parargraphs. Athough he goes 
through a book from cover to cover so 
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swifty that an observer might think he had 
not half read it,the observer would find that 
the judge had not missed anything in it. 
Judge Appleton reads all the best modern 
novels. He is a great admirer of Cable, 
and while I was calling on him he entered 
into a lively discussion of Cable's develop- 
ment of the Creole dialect and the merits 
of his plots, with a literary friend who 
happened to come in. It was a pleasure 
to hear this venerable man who had passed 
his long life in the desiccative atmosphere 
of the law, and who, one would suppose 
could not have helped growing musty in 
this air— to hear him commend with anima- 
tion a story of romance and love, or dis- 
course charmingly in his clear, crisp voice, 
on the style of the story-teller." 
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HEBE are now so 
few people, even 
among special 
scholars of com- 
parative phililogy, 
who are interested 
in the study of the 
Indian languages 
and dialects — lan- 
guages fast disap- 
pearing from hu- 
man use upon the 
earth— that it will 
no doubt be a surprise to them to 
learn that more than 2,000 books 
and pamphlets have been published 
in this country in the various Al- 
gonquaki languages. The aboriginal in- 
habitants of America speaking these lan- 
guages covered a greater extent of coun- 
try, perhaps, than those of any other of 
the linguistic stocks of North America, 
stretching from Labrador to the Rocky 
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Mountains, and from the Churchill river 
of Hudson bay to Pamlico sound in 
North Carolina. The literature of their 
languages is by far the greatest in extent 
of any of the stocks north of Mexico, and 
only equaled, if at all, by one south of 
that line — the Nahuatl. It is probable 
that every language of this vast family is 
on record in the printed page. In two, 
the Massachusetts and the Cree, the 
whole Bible has been printed, the former 
having been the first Bible printed upon 
the American continent. In two other 
Indian languages nearly the whole Bible 
has been printed, and portions of it in a 
number of others. In seven different 
languages extensive dictionaries of those 
languages have been printed; while in 
the same number grammars have been 
printed. Manuscript grammars also ex- 
ist of four languages; and dictionaries of 
eight. Moreover in nearly every lan- 
guage of the vast Algonkin family prayer 
books, hymn books, tracts and scriptural 
texts have been printed; while in some 
primers, spelling books, readers and 
geographies have been printed. The late 
James Constantine Pilling' s "Bibliogra- 
phy of the Algonquain Languages," pub- 
lished in 1891, extended to 2,245 titles, of 
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which 1,926 were those of printed books, 
and 319 of manuscripts, and occupied a 
volume of 624 closely printed double col- 
umn pages, embellished by 82 plates of 
fac similes of title pages of the more Im- 
portant books described. 

This brief note on Indian bibliography 
may well form an introduction to some 
account of the collection of works on In- 
dianology, in the private library of Rev. 
Fr. Michael Charles O'Brien, V. G., of 
this city. While the collection is not ex- 
tensive it is exceedingly curious as well 
as important, and is by far the largest 
private library on Indian dialects and 
books printed in the various Indian lan- 
guages possessed by any student in 
Maine, if not in New England. In this 
sketch we shall speak only of books and 
manuscripts in the different Indian lan- 
guages; not referring to Fr. O'Brien's 
large theological and general library 
which consists of a fine collection of 
works in rare editions and in fine bind- 
ings, relating not only to the literature of 
the Catholic church but to that of the 
various Protestant 'religion®, and to 
general literature, philosophy, biography 
and history, ancient and modern. 
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The students of Indianology in this 
country have not been few, and one has 
only to recall the writings of Henry R. 
Schoolcraft and George Catlin to see how 
monumental have been their writings 
upon this subject. When it comes to the 
special study of the languages of the 
many tribes and families, the list of those 
students who have devoted a life time of 
study to this subject alone, would em- 
brace such well known names as John 
Eliot, Jonathan Edwards, Roger Wil- 
liams, E. B. O'Oallagbani. Daniel G. 
Rrinton, W. M. Beau-champ, John G. 
Shea and J. Hammond Trumbull — men 
who have won a national reputation 
in this specialty. To narrow the field 
down to students of our own state 
would be to mention a list embrac- 
ing the names of Dr. N. T. True of 
Bethel, William Willis, the historian of 
Portland, and Rev. Edward Ballard, D. 
D., of Brunswick — all now deceased. 
Foremost among the men who have 
devoted a life-time to the study of 
the Abnaki language was that devoted 
Jesuit missionary, Rev. Fr. Sebastien 
Rtasles. Other priests who have given 
much time to the study of the Indian, 
languages are Rev. M. C. O'Brien, V. 
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G., of this city; Rev. Fr. Eugene Vetro- 
mile, and the late Rev. W. Ingraham Kip, 
D. D. Rnfus King Sewall of Wiscasset, 
and Dr. W. Scott Hill and Hon. 
Charles E. Nash, of Augusta, must also 
be classed among Maine scholars who 
have made the study of Indian place 
names a specialty. One who has studied 
the Indian languages to any extent will 
at once tell us that it is only those w T ho 
have made a long study of them from 
living among the Indians themselves, 
talking with them, observing their daily 
ways and manner of life, who have the 
most thorough and most accurate knowl- 
edge of the structure and practical uses 
of the same; the structure, inflection 
and terminations of the verbs, with the 
inflections of the nouns, and the particu- 
lar shades of meaning of the words mak- 
ing up the vocabulary. Of course it will 
be seen that scholars like the most of 
those w T ho have published works on the 
Indian languages, have studied them at 
second hand, basing their knowledge gen- 
erally upon that foundation w T ork of 
monumental labor, the Abnaki dictionary 
of Father Rasles. 

Probably the only person in Maine now 
living who has studied the Indian Ian- 
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guage while living among them, is Rev. 
Fr. Michael Charles O'Brien, of this city. 
This statement may also be put in a more 
comprehensive manner in this way: That 
Fr. O'Brien is no doubt the only person 
in New England who has done this, and 
one of the very few men now living in the 
entire country who has made the Indian 
languages a specialty from actual study 
among families and tribes of Indian®. 

Having been sent as a priest to the Pe- 
nobscot Indians, inhabiting Indian island 
in Old Town, in 1877, Fr. O'Brien very 
soon found out that it was necessary for 
him to know their language in order to 
properly perform his religious ministra- 
tions among them. Consequently, with 
the consent of the town authorities, he 
was appointed a teacher of the public 
school, and there commenced his study of 
the native language from intercourse with 
the children. He would ask them the 
names of all common objects in their own 
language, and would make notes of every 
word and definition so given. This same 
method was followed with the older peo- 
ple of the village and continued during 
his residence of three years among them. 
The result was a large mass of the most 
valuable original notes upon the Indian 
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language of the Penobscots. These notes 
fill numerous note books of different sizes, 
number in all more than a dozen, and to- 
gether embrace hundreds of pages. It 
was from this study and the vast mass 
of notes and facts gathered, that Fr. 
O'Brien became interested in the ancient 
language of the Abnaki — the oboriginal 
language of our state — and was led to pre- 
pare for the Maine Historical Society, his 
treatise on the etymology of the Abnaki 
noun. This was published in the collec- 
tions of that society for 1887, Vol. IX, 
and was also issued separately in an au- 
thor's limited edition for private distribu- 
tion. 

The publication of this treatise at once 
won a justly merited distinction for its 
author. He was elected a member of the 
society, and his studies in Indianology 
gave him the recognition of other learned 
societies, and individual students of the 
Indian languages and of comparative pli- 
lology. He became a correspondent with 
them, authors sent him copies of their 
writings, and he commenced to collect, in 
a modest way, works relating to Indian 
languages — grammars, dictionaries and 
books in various languages, relating to 
the Indians of many parts of the coun- 
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try. Of course in the busy life which Fr. 
O'Brien has led in connection with his 
many parochial duties, he has had little 
opportunity for the continuance of this in- 
teresting and fascinating, yet difficult 
study; but at the same time he has 
never last interest in the subject; and 
many half hours and moments of close 
application have been given to this fas- 
cinating study at intervals of bis more 
serious and responsible duties. 

Very naturally the first and by far the 
most important book in the Indian collec- 
tion of Fr. O'Brien, and one upon which 
he based his studies of the Indian lan- 
guage is the "Dictionary of the Abnaki 
language in North America," by Rev. 
Sebastian Rasles, S. J. This was pub- 
lished by the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, at Cambridge, Mass., in 
1883, in a volume of 574 double column 
pages. The original MS. of this work 
is a small quarto volume in Fr. Rasles' 
own handwriting. It was found after 
the fight at Norridgewock, Aug. 12, 1724, 
in which Fr. Rasles was killed by the Eng- 
lish, among other papers, which were in 
his "strong box." The MS. is now one 
of the treasures in the library of Har- 
vard university, but the original iron box 
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is in the cabinet of the Maine Historical 
society at Portland. One of the first 
tasks which Fr. O'Brien set himself 
about after having acquired a good 
knowledge of the Abnaki — Alnanbe, or 
Abenaki — language, was the making of 
an Index to Rasles' dictionary. This is 
a French-Indian index or a concordance 
and explanation of 8000 Indian worda 
found in Rasles' book. It was a work of 
great labor and fills a large volume in 
manuscript. Another interesting MS. 
is a '"Grammar Miquemaque" (or Mic- 
mac) made at Pleasant Point near East- 
port, by Pere Louis Edmund Demillier, a 
priest to the Passamaquoddy Indians at 
that place and where he died, July 23, 
1843. The author of the original dic- 
tionary of which Fr. O'Brien's is a copy, 
is not known, but was without doubt an 
early priest from Nova Scotia, who was 
sent among the Indians at Pleasant 
Point. 

The copy in Fr. O'Brien's collection was 
made by Sister Scholastica, an educated 
Indian woman, at Old Town, in 1879. 

In dictionaries, grammars, parts of the 
scriptures, prayer books, and catechisms, 
there are in Fr. O'Brien's library, among 
many others, the following works: Gram- 
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mar of the Ojibwa and Mohawk, by Jean 
Andre Couq, for years a missionary to 
the Indians at the Lake of Twin Moun- 
tains, Montreal, 1866; Grammar and Dic- 
tionary of the Otchipwe-English lan- 
guage by P. R. Bishop Baraga, Mon- 
treal, 18S2: Lexique de la Langue Iro- 
quoise, by Father Couq, Montreal, 1882; 
Dictionary of the Oree (Oris) Language, 
by Rev. Pere Alb. Laeomb, a missionary 
at St, Sulpice, Quebec, Montreal, 1874; 
History of the Abenakis, by L'Abbe J. A. 
Maurault, Sorel, 1866; Observation on 
the Language of the Muhhekaneew In- 
dians, New Haven, 1788 reprinted by 
the Massachusetts Historical society, 
with notes by John Pickering, 1823; In- 
dian Good Book, by Eugene Vetromile, 
S. J., (several editions); a nearly full set 
of the writings of that learned Indian 
scholar, the lale John Hammond Trum- 
bull, presented by the author, one of the 
most curious of which is a volume con- 
taining Forty Algonkin versions of the 
Lord's Prayer; Kauder's Catelchism of 
Micmac Language, (in hieroglyphic), 
1866, printed at Vienna, Austria, at the 
expense of the Austrian emperor, the au- 
thor Christian Kauder having been an 
Austrian priest to the Indians in Ohio, 
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Louisiana and Pennsylvania between 
1845-50; Roger Williams' ''Key to the 
Language of America, or an Help to the 
Language of the Natives in that part of 
America called New England;" originally 
printed in 1643, and reprinted by the 
Narragansett club, edited by J. Ham- 
mond Trumbull, 1866; Indian Biblo- 
graphy, by Thomas W. Field, 1873; Bible 
History in Algonkin, Montreal, 1859; 
Buk ov Djenesis (Genesis), in Micmac, 
1857; Relation Obregee de Quelques Mis- 
sions, by Fr. Martin, Montreal, 1852. 

One of the rarest books in Fr. 
O'Brien's Indian collection, is a little 16 
mo. of 70 pages, having the following 
title: "The Indian Prayer Book; com- 
piled and arranged for the Benefit of the 
Penobscot and Passamaquoddy Tribes. 
Printed by order of the Right Rev. B. 
Fen wick, Bishop of Boston. Boston: 
Printed by H. L. Devereux." The orig- 
inal MS. of this work is in the library of 
Georgetown College, Washington, D. C. 
This book is not mentioned by 
Pilling in his Indian bibliography. 
Fr. O'Brien also has another copy of the 
MS. made in 1804. This book is the first 
one ever printed for the use of the Indians 
of Maine. It was by no means the first 
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book compiled and written for their in- 
struction, for the earlier missionaries, af- 
ter they had learned the language, pre- 
pared books of instruction for their suc- 
cessors of which the several rare manu- 
scripts in Fr. O'Brien's possession are ex- 
amples. It was through the efforts of 
Bishop Fenwick that a monument to Fr. 
Rasles was erected at Indian Old Point, 
Norridgewock, in 1833. In the library is 
an extensive collection of pamphlets relat- 
ing to the various Indian languages. One 
of these is: "Indian Place Names in 
Northern Maine, with explanations de- 
rived from the Indians," by Lucius L. 
Hubbard, of which only a few copies 
were printed. One of the most rare num- 
bers in this portion of the library is: "The 
Indian of New England and the North- 
eastern Province Vocabularies. Derived 
from Nicola Teueslls; Middletown, Conn., 
1851." Nor should we omit mention of 
the valuable reports of the United States 
bureau of ethnology, in a long series; and 
the many government monographs relat- 
ing to Indian antiquity and language. Fr. 
O'Brien is a subscriber to the new edition 
of the "Jesuit Relations and Allied Docu- 
ments, 1610-1791;" the relations or re- 
ports of the Jesuit missionaries in New 
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France, edited by Reuben Gold Thwaites, 
secretary of the Wisconsin Historical So- 
ciety, and now being published at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. This will extend to between 
60 and 70 volumes, 54 of which are al- 
ready out and the publication of these 
volumes, both in the original 
French and in English, on opposite 
pages, is one of the most im- 
portant enterprises in the interest of 
American history and scholarship that has 
ever been undertaken in this country. 
This work is also being received by the 
public library in this city, at the state li- 
brary at Augusta, and by several schol- 
ars in Maine. 

This enumeration gives but a few of 
the more important works in Fr. 
O'Brien's library, but it is sufficient to 
indicate a good idea of the treasures 
which it contains in the unique specialty 
to which it is devoted. 

But the most interesting portion of Fr. 
O'Brien's collection is that embracing the 
exceedingly rare and precious manuscripts 
in his possession. One of the most valua- 
ble is the manuscript French-Alnaka 
dictionary made by Fr. Joseph Aubery, 
who was a priest to the Abnakis. This 
is the original manuscript of Fr. Aubery, 
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and is contained in a volume of 541 pages, 
in modern binding. Its title is "Diction- 
naire Francois- Abnaquis," It is written 
in a clear, beautiful hand, and upon the 
last leaf, as legible as when first written, 
is the date when the work was finished, 
viz: "Aug. 18, 1715." 

Father Aubery was born in France, March 
10, 1674, and accompanied Fr. Bigot to the 
mission at Pentagoet, Acadia, where he 
lived a few years. He was a contemporary 
of Fr. Rasles. In 1709 he was ordered to 
the Indian village of Pierreville, P. Q., 
near the mouth of the St. Francis river, 
where he remained until his death which 
occurred in 1755, having been a priest for 
55 years, and having lived 40 years after 
his dictionary was written. Fr. Aubery 
was very learned and wrote much, nearly 
always in the Abnaki language. During his 
long service as priest he made a collection 
of valuable manuscripts, which, with the 
registers of the missions were deposited in 
the First church of the Abnakis at St. 
Francis. Of this large collection all were 
destroyed by the burning of the church 
in 1759, with the exception of this manu- 
script dictionary, and a large book contain- 
ing many hymns, motets, psalms and songs 
—which at the time of the burning of the 
church were in the hands of Fr. Virot. 
These two manuscripts have served greatly 
toward the history and language of the 
Abnaki people. They came into possession 
of Judge Charles Gill of Canada, who was 
a descendant of Americans captured and 
taken to Canada during the French wars, 
and by him were bound as they now appear, 
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in durable leather binding, appropriately let- 
tered. 

Another manuscript is a dictionary 
which is the reverse of that just describ- 
ed. It is an Abnaki-French dictionary, 
whereas the former is a French- Abnaki 
dictionary. It is incomplete but valuable, 
and embraces 928 pages. 

Still another manuscript is "Index aL 
phabeticus correspondens Sylvia vocum 
Uanbanakaearum." In other words it is 
an Abenakis-Latin dictionary. It was 
made by Jean Baptist Nudenans who is 
supposed to have been an Indian in- 
structed by the Jesuit father®. 

Another manuscript is a collection of 
sermons against the abuse of the calumet 
and the dance by the Indians. This 
is chiefly in French, although parts are in 
Latin and parts in Abnaki. Its author 
w r as Fr. Francois Eustache Leeueur, a 
missionary to the Abnakis from 1715 to 
his death in 1755. He also wrote a 
dictionary of Abnaki roots, and his manu- 
script contains words in the Penobscot, 
Souriquois, Delaware, Monhegan and 
Sankikani languages — thus showing his 
wide acquirements. This manuscript is 
to be printed in the Jesuit Relations now 
being published at Cleveland, Ohio. 
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The Sacraments, 1754, by Fr. Claudius 
Francis Virot, is another Tare manu- 
script. This manuscript will also appear 
in the new edition of the Jesuit Fathers. 

Claude Francis Virot, a French mission- 
ary, was born in France, Feb. 16, 1721, and 
died near Fort Niagara, in July, 1759. He 
became a Jesuit in 1738, and in 1750 was 
sent to Canada, where he labored for sever- 
al years among the Abnaki Indians with 
great success. He was then sent to the Ohio 
river where he founded a mission among 
the Delawares at Sakunk, on the mouth of 
the Big Beaver. The influence that he was 
gaining over the tribe excited the jealousy 
of Pakanke, chief of the Wolf tribe, and 
he was forced to leave. He afterwards act- 
ed as chaplain to a body of French soldiers 
and was killed in his participation in an 
attempt to relieve Fort Niagara. 

But the most valuable and important 
of all the rare manuscripts in Fr. 
O'Brien's possession is an ancient book, 
without title, (which is almost the only 
leaf missing from the entire 570 pages), 
which may be called a gradual service of 
the church at mass and vespers; con- 
taining the liturgy and prayers for the 
clergy and laity. This is in the neat, ac- 
curate and beautiful handwriting of Fr. 
Aubrey, being one of the two manu- 
scripts saved from his large collection by 
the burning of the Abnaki church at 
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Pierreville in 1759. It contains the mu- 
sic, hymns and signs used in the service; 
wiih the Roman missals and breviary, 
translated into Abnaki. The Latin 
hymns are also found in it translated into 
Indian poetry of the same measure of the 
hymn. The Indians were taught to read 
and write by the missionaries, and some 
parts of this manuscript were written by 
the Indians themselves, as is shown from 
the crude and imperfect handwriting ap- 
pearing in some places. The leaves of 
this book are thumbed and worn from 
much usage, and the volume is justly re- 
garded as very previous. 

In 1879 Fr. O'Brien printed "A Brief 
Catechism for the use of the Old Town 
Indians," a little pamphlet of eight pages, 
which is- one of the curiosities of philol- 
ogy, a specimen of which is given in the 
accompanying plate of the Lord's prayer 
in the language of the Old' Town Indians. 

While examining this rare collection of 
printed books and manuscript relating 
mainly to the Indian languages— not to 
speak of thos^ relating to the history of 
the American tribes — one is impressed 
with the vast work which the early 
Jesuit missionaries to the natives of this 
continent accomplished for the cause of 
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history and language, to say nothing of 
their service for the spiritual and tempo- 
ral welfare of the savages among whom 
they labored. These missionaries of so 
early a date as 1600 to 1740, were all 
scholars, informed in all the knowledge 
of their time. They were, beside spiritu- 
al guides, observing travelers, who noted 
all that was interesting in a new coun- 
try, its rivers, trees, plants, animals, as 
well as the ways and customs of the na- 
tives and their manner of life 1 with rec- 
ords of their language — all of which have 
been most valuable as materials for his- 
tory. Moreover, the devoted, self-sacrific- 
ing lives which they led among the In- 
dians, deprived of all the comforts of 
civilization which they renounced on be- 
coming missionaries, stamps them as 
among the heroes of the cross and th^ 
•pioneers of a Christian, world. 

Pr. O'Brien has resided in Bangor for 
many years, where he is permanent rec- 
tor of St. Mary's church. On Aug. 14, 
1893, he was appointed Vicar General of 
the Bishop of Portland. He is a, devoted 
priest of profound scholarship, and has a 
correspondence with many of the most 
eminent scholars, historians and philo- 
logists in the country. In 1898 he visited 
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Europe. His collection of works, which 
has been briefly outlined in this sketch, 
is one of the most rare and valuable in 
its specialty in the country; and schol- 
ars will be grateful that such provision 
has been made regarding it, that the 
entire collection will eventually be de- 
posited in the perpetual keeping of the 
Maine Historical Society at Portland. 




